























>i Wt || THAT HELPED TO WEAVE OUR CIVILIZATION = 
¥ BACK AND FORTH HE BORE THE THREADS OF 
a COMMON INTEREST THAT MADE US ONE- 
= NEWS OF THE DAY- LETTERS FROM HOME AND 
2 = 4] ERIENDS = THOUGH HE TRAVELS FASTER 
NOW-HE CARRIES NO BRIGHTER THREAD THAN THE 
“HAPPY NEW YEAR” OF A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 
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r your New Year's 
breakfast— 


Wilson’s Certified Bacon 
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ae the New Year right” 
—a few rashers of this 
carefully-selected, skilfully- 
smoked and cured bacon, with 
its temptingly mild, sweet 
flavor and its appetizingly good 
quality, will put the zest of hap- 
piness upon the day. 





IKE Wilson’s Certified Hams, 


Oleomargarine, Preserves 
and all Wilson products, our 
Certified Bacon is selected, han- 
dled and prepared with the re- 


spect your own mother would 


show toward anything she pre- 
pared especially for your table. 


Write us for’a free copy of “Wilson’s Meat Cookery”—a book of authority on the 
economical “yes and cooking of meats. Address Dept. 143, Wilson & Co., Chicago. 
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HE sober streets of Al- 
| ton presented an un- 
wonted appearance. 
The curbs were lined with 
tent -like caravans. Banners 
and garishly lettered stream- 
ers blew outward from the 
tents, and decorous business 
streets resounded with hoarse- 
ly swelling, conglomerate ac- 
claim. Alton was entertaining 
its first street fair. 

To a group of schoolgirls 
pushing through the good- 
natured throng one tent ap- 
peared especially beautiful 
and inviting. Its crimson- 
scalloped canopy had a design 
of stars and half moons. Its 
parted flaps revealed an inner 
curtain of a truly Oriental 
barbarity of design. Across its 
curtained portals ran the ex- 
citing legend: 

‘*Harkara the Seeress. The Future 
Unveiled. Thrilling Events Foretold.’’ 

Beneath was a coldly commercial 
statement: ‘‘ Readings 50e, ’’ 

With an ever-growing, fascinated 
desire to stand on the other side of the Orien- 
tal curtain, the three girls gazed at the tent. 

‘*You go first, Melvie.’’ 

“T don’t know why I 
first, Lucy Waite!’’ 

‘*You suggested it.’’ 

The two girls, Melvia darkly pretty, and 
Lucy quite frankly plump and settled and 
pinky white like a strawberry apple, stood 
regarding each other with an air of vexed re- 
crimination. Suddenly the remaining member 
of the trio spoke up: 

‘*Minnie Eels went yesterday, and she says 
the seeress revealed all her past!’’ 

‘*Did she unveil the future ?’’ eagerly asked 
Melvia. Her voice, shrill, vibrant, thinly 
sweet, fairly hummed. 

‘* Minnie says her future’s assured. The 
seeress told her the outcome of her voice would 
be wonderful, and two continents would ring 
with her name!’’ 

The narrator paused to let the astounding 
statements sink hom<. 

‘*Addie Winters—she never!’’ 

Addie blinked imperturbably up at them. 
She was a little, slight, shrewd girl with an 
acquisitive strain ; she was constantly possessed 
of information that she set off like bombs. As 
if in anticipation of the impending detona- 
tion, Addie always prefaced her disclosures 
by blinking her light-gray eyes. 

‘‘And Minnie says ‘Eels’ is no name to ring 
round two continents. So she tried turning it 
backward and, O girls, it was even worse; it 
came out ‘Slee’! So she’s going to take ‘ Altona’ 
for her stage name—the feminine of ‘Alton’— 
like Latin grammar, you know. She says it 
will constitute a delicate compliment to the 
city of her birth. ’’ 

‘** Altona’! It sounds like a biscuit!’’ 

‘Or a Pullman car!’’ 

The three amazed faces looked at one an- 

other, 

‘It’s very strange " 

It was very strange—the metamorphosis of 
\innie Eels into ‘‘Altona,’’ the prima donna, 
lvuded of two continents! No one in Alton— 
With the possible exception of Minnie herself 


should have to go 


had envisaged such a future for one of its | 


Cr ughters, 


‘Well, it’s too late now, anyway, for me to | 


in and get my fortune told,’’ Melvia decided, 
‘ining briskly away. ‘‘ Like the weary plough- 
tian, I must homeward wend my way.’’ 

“*It’s not late,’’ Lucy declared in surprise. 
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“ THERE IS SOME ONE VERY NEAR AND DEAR—MORE THAN A FRIEND—" 


‘glad! She’s been saving up for it 
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| the way of worldly goods. And because they 
had found life hard, they were resolved that 
Melvia should have her chance. 

‘*We thought—maybe we’d go in Wednesday 
and take in the street fair—not patronize it, of 
course,’’—her mother corrected herself thrift- 
ily,—‘‘but just walk round on the outside. ’’ 

**Aunt Jennie said you must be sure to plan 
to stay in all day. And she wants to know 
what day, so’s to have dinner ready. ’’ 


‘*What do you pampered town dwellers know 
—down the street, clip a corner, and home! 
I’ve got a bridge to cross!’’ 

‘*Well, don’t cross it until you come to it,’’ 
observed Addie, with her solemn blink. 

They parted happily at the corner. 

Melvia Darling lived at the edge of town, 
just across the old river bridge. It was called 
the old bridge, to distinguish it from the new 
one that had been built a few years before, at 
the epochal time when, impelled by unprece- 
dented freshets, the smoothly flowing Republi- 
can had broken a new channel a mile farther 
on. The Darlings’ little bottom farm lay be- 
tween the two channels. The old channel was 
now grown up to clumps of willow and alder; 
and only a narrow, discolored stream crawled 
sluggishly below the echoing old bridge. 

The walk to town was no hardship to Melvia. 
On occasional bad days her father brought 
her in; and during the severest weather she 
stayed in town at her Uncle Henry’s. During 
the weekly sessions she always went to Uncle 
Henry’s for dinner. Melvia thoroughly en- 
joyed her walks, her classes, the cheery morn- 
ings, the return at night, the lamp-lit supper 
table, the eager interchange of the day’s hap- 
penings, the study hour and bed in the little 
shadowy half-story chamber. Melvia was a true 
child of fortune—that incalculable fortune of 
joy of life. To-night, as every night, 
the new-old spell was upon her. 

‘**Aunt Jennie’s got a new rug 
for the sitting room—fawn, with 
a floral border. ’’ 

**So she’s got it at last! Ain’t I 


her little wealth upon painted canvas! 

‘*Don’t be too presuming!’’ Melvia charged 
him gayly. 

The next day found Miss Minnie Eels dis- 
trait in manner, languidly receiving the hom- 
age of the multitudes. She showed no umbrage, 
but rather a gratified nonchalance, upon being 
addressed tentatively as ‘‘Altona’’; and she 
confided to one admirer that she was uncertain 
whether to be an ‘‘opera player’’ 
singer. 


walk again, again stood disquieted before the 
tent of the seeress and again went away with 
the future unrevealed. Lucy, prosperous and 
satisfied, and of an easy and phlegmatic dis- 





Addie Winters’s interest was purely 
scientific; she preferred the réle of 
disinterested onlooker. But with 


an unspoken heart’s 
Wednesday all the Darlings spent 






more’n a year.’’ 

‘*She said tell you that that apple jell 
was too pretty to use. She’s afraid you 
robbed yourself—and, O father, Uncle Henry 
said if ever he saw fancy potatoes — 

Her father’s thin, fine face turned happily 
toward her. ‘‘Wait till he tastes ’em!’’ 

‘‘They said it was too much for you to do— 
all those potatoes and that cabbage —’’ 

‘*T guess long’s they’re so good to my little 
girl I can send ’em a mess of vegetables out 
of my own garden!’’ He looked at her like a 
mild old ogre. Her mother’s eyes, too, were 
frankly gloating. They had always worked 
hard; and they had achieved very little in 


Henry’s was a joyous affair. 


round. It would never have occurred to 
those thrifty, sober country folk—even 
the town-dwelling Uncle Henry was a retired 
farmer—to seek admission at those canvas por- 
tals. So the Darlings and Uncle Henry and 
Aunt Jennie remained consistently outside, 
satisfied with the glamour and the open and the 
greetings of friends. The tent of Harkara the 
Seeress, with its scalloped canopy emblazoned 
with stars and crescents, obtained from Mel- 
via’s elders only the most casual regard. But 
Melvia gazed upon that enchanted curtain and 





That night Melvia, Lucy and Addie went to | 


the day in town. Dinner at Uncle | 
After | 
school Melvia met the others down- | 
town; and they went together the gala | 


THE CLAIRVOYANT 





| 
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or a concert | 


position, felt little curiosity about the future. | 


Melvia it was different. Melvia had | 
desire. On| 
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felt furtively for the treasured 
half dollar that she had that 
morning slipped into the 
breast pocket of her sweater 
beneath a snugly rammed 
handkerchief. 

On Thursday Melvia stood 
alone before the tent of Har- 
kara the Seeress. The other 
girls had remained for chorus 
practice. On this night she did 
not parley, even with herself. 
She lifted the Oriental length 
of curtain that divided her 
from her future and let it 
drop behind her. In that mo- 
ment she was aware of a 
faint, disquieting suggestion 
of dead air, an ugly confine- 
ment of space. The moons, 
half moons, stars and circles 
seemed crude rather than cab- 
alistic; and the Oriental cur- 
tain looked as if it had once 
been a hammock —a cheap, 
loosely woven red-blue-green -black- 
and-yellow hammock. The seeress was 
reassuring. She wore something long, 
dark and sculpturesque; and a veil-like 
coif revealed in its slender parting a 
bronze profile. By an almost imperceptible 
movement the seeress directed Melvia’s regard 
toward the small metal tray that stood upon a 
table, and the girl deposited in it the requisite 
fee. 

Melvia could not afterwards recollect just 
how the reading started. In truth her mind 
was only half on the business; she heartily 
wished herself outside. But she was a thrifty 
soul, and she had paid her money. The seeress 
continued to consult a small crystal ball. 

The seeress’s eyes, wandering from the crys- 


| tal, observed that intent face, fixed, too, upon 
‘*T presume you been in every tent!’’ said | the glass ball. 

Mr. Darling, with a broad smile. He thought | 

that a great joke. As if Melvia would barter | 


‘“*There is some one very near and dear— 
more than a friend — 

‘“*A cousin,’’ supplemented Melvia eagerly. 

‘*You are parted. But I see here a reunion 
foreshadowed. ”’ 

Even in that shadowy place, a light of elation 
played over Melvia’s expressive face. 

‘*T see a journey. Across water. Some mis- 
fortune threatens you—an illness. But you will 
recover. There is money—a modest fortune. 
That is all, I think. It is clouding again. A 
journey—and across water. Illness. Recovery. 
And money. Good-by.’’ 

Melvia was not sorry that that was all. It 
was all that she had hoped. The journey— 
that meant California, and the Berry cousins. 
Across water—the Bay, clearly. And money! 
There must be money—or how could the jour- 
ney come true? The illness Melvia dismissed 
as something entirely extraneous—possibly the 
seeress had thrown it in for good measure. As 
she gained the pavement, something glinted up 
at her. She touched it with her toe—probably 
a bit of tin foil. Instead was disclosed’a shining 
silver quarter of a dollar. 

In the steady passing and repassing of the 
throng such finding was clearly keeping. 
Melvia thought irrelevantly, ‘‘Well, that makes 
me out only a quarter. I guess California and 
the Bay and a modest fortune are worth a 
quarter. ’’ 

Melvia was an honest as well as a thrifty 
soul, and she was reserved as well as honest. 
She did not tell the girls of her interview with 
the seeress; but she told the Darlings that very 
night. 

‘*Maybe you’ll think I’m foolish,’’ she said 
at supper. 

Her father turned a beamingly interested 
face toward her. Her mother paused in the 
process of dishing great syrupy globules of 
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peaches into little round sauce dishes. The very 
spoon dripped interest as she held it suspended. 

**T saw Harkara to-day—the seeress. ’’ 

‘Sho, now —did you?’’ her father asked 
wonderingly. : 

Her mother returned to the dishing out. If 
Melvia had seen twenty seeresses, it would 
have been the same to them. They were that 
way. It was enough that Melvia desired it. A 
slow, dawning humor quirked at her mother’s 
lips. 

‘*T s’pose she told you you’d come into 
money ?”’ 

‘“‘Why, mother!’’ 

‘*They all do, ’ said her mother dryly. ‘‘ And 
take a journey ?”’ 

‘*Mother Darling!’’ 

‘* Across water,’’ continued her mother im- 
perturbably. 

‘* Mother — what a clairvoyant you would 
make!’’ 

‘‘Oh, I been there myself!’’ said her mother. 





‘*Y our mother’s a mighty smart woman, now 
can tell you!’’ declared Mr. Darling. 
‘There ain’t much she don’t know!”’ 
With the passing of time the stellar tri- 
umphs of Minnie Eels receded more and 
more into oblivion. They had been only 
presentment. How could such insubstan- 
tial things escape the fate that sooner or 
later overtakes even actual achievement? 
Besides, by now the versatile Minnie 
had cast an inspired eye in the 
direction of the drama—the pic- 
turesque drama of the screen. 
But Melvia kept her future to 
herself. It lighted up her very 
present, as her mother’s tall glass 
lamp lighted and transformed the 
early wintry darkness of her 
kitchen. Melvia regretted at times 
that she had not pinned the seer- 
ess to a definite date for the jour- 


ney —or the money ; for themoney 
must necessarily precede her 
making any arrangements to 


travel. The last years had been 
poor years for the Darlings. 

Spring came lagging and 
rainy. Everywhere went word 
of freshets. ‘The old channel 
flowed with a riotous swirling 
of muddy water. One night 
when school was dismissed 
Melvia found her father waiting 
with the team. The river was 
over its banks. 

The next morning Melvia did 
not go to school. The water 
was almost to the very door of 
the Darlings’ little frame house. 
Uncle Henry anxiously implored 
them over the telephone to come 
immediately into town. ‘*They’s 
a report uptown the dam’s going 
out!’’ roared Uncle Henry into 
the telephone as into a deaf ear. 

‘‘Oh, I guess not. The alfalfa’s 
all under. But we got the stock 
to look out for.’’ 


selves!’’ roared Uncle Henry. 

The muddy, swirling water, bearing now | 
great flails of branches, old logs and various 
wreckage, rose by bounds. Under the latticed 
porch of the Darlings’ front door swirled and 
eddied an amazing stream. It made a strange 
lapping noise. That little mid-Western farm- 
house, set in green alfalfa fields, had been 
metamorphosed overnight into a dwelling upon 
a canal. Boats plied up to its very door. ‘Pile 
in!’’ sang out their gondoliers in hoarse, mid- 
Western accents. ‘‘Dam/’s out! Hustle!’’ 

They hustled. The Darlings had little treas- 
ure of a removable nature. That field of alfalfa 
had been their treasure; the coops; the barn; 
the latticed piazza where they sat on summer 
evenings—now a flimsy bridge above an alien 
stream; the modest story -and -a- half frame 
house that held their cherished possessions— 
dear, intimate household stuff. 

The chicken coops, frail arks, animated by a 
frenzied squawking of their unhappy inmates, 
swept past. The woodshed rocked and slid with 
a sort of ricocheting motion along the current. 
So the Darlings, gazing fearfully from their 
boat upon that amazing waste of water, were 
borne to the little makeshift harbor, upon the 
town side, where Uncle Henry was waiting. 

Other boats were arriving, other passengers 
disembarking. The whoie city transfer service 
was lined along the makeshift wharf. Uncle 
Henry requisitioned the nearest vehicle, a stout 
yellow dray. 

Aunt Jennie had a steaming meal ready and 
waiting; her coffee put new heart into them. 
Bulletins, as the day waned, reported that 
the Darlings’ little story -and -a-half house 
was stanchly standing, though other dwell- 
ings, farther along, had been dislodged. The 
Darlings’ house had been built upon a little 
rise. 

Toward evening, Lucy Waite and Addie 
Winters ran in to see Melvia. They found her 
with her throat bound round in a bit of old 
red flannel, and exhaling a faint, aromatic sug- 
gestion of certain old and tried domestic reme- 
dies for tonsillitis. When they had greeted her, 






CARBINE AND SPRANG IN A 
‘¢You better look out for your- CARTRIDGE. GET!" HE SHOUTED 





schoolgirl fashion, they fell into reminiscence. 


‘*Melvie, ’’ said Lucy, ‘‘you remember street- 
fair time last fall and the seeress and Minnie 
Eels’s future ?’’ 

Melvia gave a hoarse affirmative. 

‘‘Well, what do you think? When Mr. Eels 
went East last month on business and took 
Minnie for a little trip, she went to see a reg- 
ular bang-up professional,—it would take 
Minnie to do that,—and told him ail about her 
voice and her dramatic ability, and how she 
played everything right off by ear, and the 
seeress and ‘Altona,’ and how she just couldn’t 
decide ; and Minnie says—just at first she kept 
it to herself, but at last she told Addie and me 
—Addie, you tell what he said to her. Addie 
can tell it word for word like Minnie, and 
Minnie says the words are fairly branded on 
her memory!’’ 

Addie blinked in a prefatory manner: 

‘*Minnie says he just looked at her a minute, 
sort of surprised ; and then he asked her to go 
through one of her réles. Of course Minnie had 
expected that, and she had brought along her 

music. But she hadn’t more than got 
well started when he stopped her. 
And this is what he said.’’ 

Addie’s voice strengthened and deep- 
ened: 

‘* ‘My dear young lady, I am going 
to be perfectly candid with you. My 
advice to you is to be your own clair- 

voyant. Clairvoyance, within reason- 
able limitations of course, is quite 







all right. You desire 
something very strongly. 





QUINT 
SNATCHED- It is a good and com- 
uP A mendable thing you de- 


sire—to make the home 
folks proud of you and 
your achievements. You 
have it in your power to bring just that 
about—though perhaps not in just the way 
the seeress led you to believe. You don’t 
need the big voice and the big name to do the 
honie town credit. Give it yourself, your best, 
not your dreams.’ 

‘*‘And then Minnie says he told her how 
much he appreciated her visit and how glad 
he was to be able to serve her. And then some- 
how that seemed to be all, and next thing 
Minnie found herself down to earth again, — 
literally,—for the great professional’s studio 
was on the sixth floor. Minnie says she guesses 
that was her one big scene, and as near to a 
role as she will ever sing. But she’s got a 
sweet voice, if it isn’t a big one, and she’s 
joined the volunteer church choir.’’ 

‘*Girls,’’ began Melvia, in a somewhat un- 
even but resolute voice, ‘‘you never knew I 
went to see the seeress. ’’ 

Their big-eyed interest was almost reproach- 
ful. 

‘*Well, I did. There was something I wanted. 
Well, it came true.’’ 

**Melvie!’’ 

‘*It came true. And yet it really isn’t true 
at all. It happened, and it didn’t happen. ’’ 

Lucy and Addie looked at each other in mock 
concern. ‘‘Poor girl! She’s delirious!’’ 

‘*You girls knew that I always wanted to 
visit my cousins in California. Well, she prom- 
ised me — the seeress did —a journey; across 
water; illness; and money. It all came over me 
this afternoon. I’ve had my journey—to Uncle 
Henry’s; my voyage, too; and now I’ve got 
the tonsillitis. But for a long time I couldn’t 
make the money part come true; 
and then I remembered. That part 
was fulfilled first. It was the quar- 
ter I found immediately after leav- 
ing the seeress’s tent—a modest 
fortune! Now I’m going to profit by 
Minnie’s professional’s advice. I’ll be 
my own clairvoyant. I tell you, girls, I 
can see that journey, the water, and 
even the money! I believed it before because 
I wanted it. Now I believe it because I’ll work 


for it. A year more school, a year of teaching, 
wages, and then the summer vacation, Cali- 
fornia and the Bay!’’ 

The others gazed upon this manifestation of 
an occult art with wonder, and yet with a flat- 
tering credence. Melvia’s braids —two long 
pigtails—hung over a faded and voluminous 
eider-down robe of Aunt Jennie’s ; her feet were 
in prosy gray woolen bed socks; her swathed 








throat, though adding a brilliant touch of color, 





could hardly have been called decorative—and 
yet over Lucy and Addie stole the conviction 
that here in truth they beheld a clairvoyant 
whose utterances were charged with very truth 
—that truth inherent in actual undertaking. 
Their approval was immediate and concerted: 

‘*T believe you. ’’ 

The time came, nor was it very long in 
coming, when Melvia fully justified their con- 
fidence in her. But that is another story. 


BURIED GOLD BAGS 
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HAT to do with his gold—where to 

W put it for safe-keeping—was one of the 

great worries of a miner’s life. in 
Alaska, twenty years or so ago. There were at 
that time no banks in the Klondike region, and 
every miner had to look out for his own gold. 
Now, a man cannot carry a hundred ounces of 
gold in his pocket. He must put it somewhere. 
The question was, where? 

Of the forty or fifty miners working claims 
along a creek, or in a gulch, it was impossible 
to know which were honest. Such is human 
nature that the hard worker who had ten 








pounds of gold dust hidden on his claim soon 
began to suspect every- 
one who came near him. 

Occasionally the min- 
erson a creek—twenty or 
thirty together—united 
in storing their gold ina 
certain place and agreed 
that one of their number 
should be always in 
charge of it. Even then 
the others were uneasy 
and began to suspect 
some member of the 
party of a design to make 
off with ‘‘the whole 
pile.’”’ 

When one miner was 
working a claim alone 
he most frequently kept 
his gold buried some- 
where near by and went 
to it only at night. Yet 
he could never be sure 
that some one was not 
watching him, and so 
was a prey to apprehen- 
sions and_ suspicions. 
One miner actually died 
of insomnia, brought on 
by watchfulness and 
worry over his hoard. 
Twice men, wholly hon- 
est and innocent, were 
shot by oversuspicious miners. A great many 
ludicrous incidents also took place —one of 
them on our own claim. By July, ’98, my two 
partners and I had about forty pounds of 
loose gold—the result of fully nine hundred 
days of the very hardest kind of work. That 
bag of gold meant a great deal to us, and we 
guarded it jealously. 

A number of miners were coming to that 
vicinity, many of them strangers to us, and 
some of them pretty rough-looking fellows. At 
least eight of the newcomers had staked out 
claims for themselves, farther up our gulch; 
for, although we had told no one of our success, 
the very fact that we had worked our claim 
for two years led prospectors to believe that it 
was profitable. 

For a long time we kept our hoard buried in 
the earth near one end of the dam that we had 
built to husband the water running into our 
sluice boxes. But the gold outgrew the buck- 
skin bag in which we kept it; and we made a 
larger bag for it from the hide of a wild rein- 
deer. After much discussion we had picked 
for the hiding place for the new bag a point 
in the gravel beneath our line of sluicing, 
where the boxes were shored up with logs; and 
there, on a dark, foggy night, we buried it. 
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Our practice now was to go to that larger 
| bag only once a fortnight, to add to it what gold 
| had accumulated since the last visit; that gold 
| we kept meanwhile in the smaller buckskin 
| bag buried beneath a heap of rubbish, near 
the end of the dam. 
Our hoard of gold. was constantly on our 
minds. The last thing at night and the first 
| thing in the morning our eyes sought the place 
| where that precious bag was concealed. If 
| any noise waked us in the night, our thoughts 
| flashed first of all to our gold. A score of times 
|I wakened to see my partner, Curtin, who 
| was a light sleeper, scrambling up with a 
| carbine in his hand and peering out toward 
the hiding place; the cause of the 
night ‘alarm would usually prove 
to be a wolf or perhaps a bear that 
had come prowling round. The 
third partner, Henry Quint, was un- 
easier in his mind than even we were. 
He had heard and read about ‘‘mind 
reading’’ and believed in it. 
‘*Now, whenever any of these men, 
particularly those we don’t know, come 
round here, ’’ he warned us, ‘‘we must not 





let ourselves think of our gold or where it is 
buried, because there may be a mind reader. 
You needn’t laugh. There are folks that can 
read minds. If one of them should come along 
here and get his mind on us when we were 
thinking about where our gold is buried, he 
would see the place as plain as day.’’ 

So fully convinced was he of the dangers 
that threatened us from mind readers that he 
thought that all three of us ought not to know 
where the gold was buried. A mind reader, he 
argued, would be much more likely to succeed 
if he had three minds to ‘‘read’’ from, instead 
of one. He proposed that Curtin should bury 
the bag in some new place and not tell us where 
it was hidden. 

‘*But,’’ objected Curtin, ‘‘what if I were to 
be accidentally killed while at work, or shot, 
or be taken crazy, how would the rest of you 
find your gold ?’’ : 

Quint had not thought of that contingency 
and somewhat grudgingly agreed to let the 
gold stay where it was. 

In June that summer a young miner, Hart- 
nett by name, from Oakland, California, came 
up to see a friend who was working a claim 
about half a mile from ours. Hartnett was a 
jovial, talkative young man, remarkably rigged 
out in big sombrero, cartridge belt, bowie knife 
and revolver; but, though he was a little free 
in his manner, he was a good-hearted and 
honest fellow. Quint, however, suspicious of 
every stranger, maintained that Hartnett’s 
freshness and frankness of speech were traits 
assumed to cover more sinister qualities. 

Several times Hartnett stopped at our claim 
when we were at work and sat round, looking 
on and talking of everything in his breezy, 
familiar manner. 

‘*Well, now, you’ve done a pile of hard work 
here, haven’t ye!’’ he exclaimed one day. 

‘*Yes, lots of work,’’ said Curtin. 

‘* Been here two summers,’’ Ilartnett ran 
on. ‘‘But you can’t get gold without work. 
Bet you fellers have got a pile of it stowed 
away somewheres round here. ’’ 

Quint pricked up his ears at that and cast 
a warning look at us—about our minds. 

‘*Yes, siree,’’ our visitor continued, ‘‘I can 
see it in your eye that you’ve been doin’ well. 
Bet you’ve got a thousand ounces hid up some- 
wheres not far off. I’d like what you’ve got! 
I’d like what’s in a bag or a box somewheres 
not far from where I’m sittin’.’’ 

Curtin laughed. ‘‘Where do you suppose it 
is?’’ he asked. ‘‘Give a guess.’’ 

‘* Well, now, let me see,’’ said Hartnett, 
entering into the spirit of the fun like a boy. 
Getting up, he looked hard at Curtin and then 
cast his eyes round the place. ‘‘Well, now,’’ 
he repeated laughingly, ‘‘if I was goin’ to dig 
for that bag of yourn, I should stick my spade 
down first, well, down there about by that 
fourth sluice box, say! Or else,’’ watching Cur- 
tin’s face a moment, ‘‘or else up there about 
by the end of that dam!’’ 

From pure luck, or from some hint that he 
had actually got from our faces, he had hit both 
the spots to a dot! 

That was too much for Quint and his theory 
of mind reading. ‘‘ Look here!’’ he exclaimed 
roughly. ‘‘You’re too bright altogether. Take 
yourself off this claim—and stay off it!’’ 

‘*What d’ye mean ?’’ cried Hartnett, whose 
face had clouded suddenly. 

Quint snatched up a carbine and sprang ina 
cartridge. 

‘*Get!’’ he shouted. 

Hartnett stared at him for an instant, and 
then glanced at us. ‘‘ All right,’’ he said 
sullenly and walked away without another 
word. 

Curtin and I expostulated with our partner. 
‘*Why, man, that was an outrage!’’ said Curtin. 
‘*Hartnett is all right.’’ 

‘* Don’t you talk to me!’’ Quint retorted. 
‘*That fellow’s a mind reader. And now let’s 
dig up that gold as quick as we can. To-night 
we must put it in a new place.’’ 

Afterwards both Curtin and I tried to be 
pleasant with Hartnett and to pass the time 
of day when we met him; but he would never 
speak to us. 

Although Curtin and I were convinced of 
Hartnett’s honesty, we had to move our gold 
to appease Quint. We chose as the new hiding 
place the bed of the gulch, about fifty feet from 
the door of the log hut, but in plain view from 
it. There, in the steep bank of loose gravel, we 
buried the reindeer-skin bag about two feet 
deep. Three months passed without any serious 
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alarms over our hidden treasure. Then one 
morning when Curtin got up and looked across 
to the gravel bank where the gold was con- 
cealed it seemed to him that the dirt had been 


disturbed. But that he might not give a false | marks in the frost. 


alarm he seized a shovel and ran across to the 
gravel bank to make sure. . 

No snow had fallen yet, but for the last week 
or two there had been white frosts every night. 
So it needed only a glance to convince him that 


the gravel had indeed been dug over. A few | 


thrusts of the shovel showed that our heavy 
bag of gold was missing! Indistinct traces in 
the frost on the ground indicated that the thief 
had made off up the gulch. 

With a calmness that must have cost him an 
effort, Curtin came back to call us. 

‘‘Get up at once, fellows!’’ he said in a low 
voice as with feverish haste he buckled on his 
cartridge belt. ‘‘Haul on your boots. One of 
you take the other carbine and come after me 
quick! We’ve been robbed! Our gold’s gone!’’ 


In a moment we were astir. A 
more savagely excited trio of min- 
ers would have been hard to find. 
Curtin pointed out the indistinct 


| ‘The robber went up the gulch,”’ 
| he said. ‘‘I don’t think ’twas done till 
| toward morning. Follow sharp now. 
| We must catch him if we have to cliase 
| him clear to Forty Mile. We must run him 
down, too, before the sun gets up enough 
to thaw the frost. ’’ 


the bag!’’ 

‘*Humph! It was Hartnett!’’ Quint mut- 
tered fiercely. ‘‘Remember what I said of him? 
1’ll put a ball through him as sure as I catch 
him!"’ 









We set off instantly at a run up the gulch. | 


the mossy, stony tundra toward 
some copses of firs. The marks on 


gold spread out over a space about 
four feet square on the moss! 


} 


| 


gully and then continued off across | picked up some of the bits, examined them curi- 


ously for a moment, then laughed sheepishly. 
**Fellows,’’ he said, ‘‘here’s an awful joke! 


the frosty moss barely enabled us to| Don’t for goodness’ sake let anyone hear of 

follow the trail, yet we contrived to; this. The thief was « wolverene! He smelled 
keep to it for a quarter of a. mile. | that bag of reindeer hide—and he’s eaten the 
Then suddenly we came upon the bag!’’ 


There could be no doubt that the robber had 


For | been attracted, not by our gold, but by the 
a moment we all three stood fairly | skin bag that had held it. He had dragged it 
speechless with astonishment, looking | all away, however, in order to find a quiet 


first at the yellow puddle of gold, then | spot in which to eat the skin. Curtin had 


‘‘The scoundrel must have been watching roundabout us on all sides. What to make of | doubtless named the thief correctly. 
us!’’ I exclaimed. ‘‘He must have seen us bury | it we did not know! Of course we were) 


We fetched two buckets from camp, and by 


| greatly pleased to see the gold there, but we gathering up moss and dirt with the gold we 


| could not understand it. 


| 


recovered nearly the whole of our treasure. I 


‘*Bag must have burst,’’ said Quint. ‘‘He|do not think we lost more than two ounces. 


didn’t dare stop to gather it up.’’ 
| That was hardly an adequate explanation. 


For reasons of our own we kept the matter 
quiet ; we had been much too badly frightened 


As we stooped over the gold we discerned | to treat the incident entirely as a joke, though 
After a couple of hundred yards the vague | some little wads of what seemed to be wet fur | occasionally Curtin and I passed a grim jest 
tracks in the frost ascended the bank of the | or hair scattered over our precious dust. Curtin | about Quint’s theory of mind reading. 


EW YEARS THOUGHTS FOR AMERICANS 


‘38y Thomas Nixon Carver 


I 


VERY great war has been followed by 
E a period of increased unrest, violence, 

crime and political corruption. Nearly 
every great war has also been followed by a 
veritable outburst of constructive patriotism and 
productive enterprise, accompanied by a gen- 
uine increase in all social virtues. Yet those two 
statements are not contradictory. A war puts 
a great strain upon the moral natures of men, 
bringing out the best and the worst that is in 
them. Those who are strong enough to stand the 
strain grow stronger under it. Those who are 
not strong enough break under it. Thus, a war 
usually increases both virtue and vice by accen- 
tuating the real differences among men. In that 
respect, it is like any other severe test, physical, 
mental or moral. An ice-cold shower bath, for 
example, benefits those who are strong enough 
to stand it; it injures those who are not. 

It is natural that war should tend to increase 
crime and violence. There are always oppor- 
tunities for violence and temptations to use it 
in order to get what you want, or to have 
your Own way, even in the most peaceful and 
law-abiding community. Even the most peace- 
fully disposed person is sometimes tempted to 
use force rather than patience and persuasion 
when some cherished interest is at stake. It 
. has taken centuries to build up the habit of 
resisting that temptation and of relying upon 
persuasion and good will to gain our ends. 
The development of clean sport, for example, 
is very much like the development of peaceful 
habits in industry, in politics and in all other 
fields of action. In any game 
there are abundant opportuni- 
ties for violence and tempta- 
tions to use it. When the players 
yield to these temptations, there 
is dirty sport; when they resist 
them, there is clean sport. The 
same resistance is necessary 
for cleanness in politics, in 
industry and in everything else. 

Nothing so weakens the power 
of resisting the temptation to 
use violence as war. War is 
violence even when it is waged 
for a just cause. It is abun- 
dantly justified when it is the 
only means of suppressing vio- 
lence for the sake of peace 
and justice. Even then it has 
its penalties, among which we 
must include, together with 
the fearful losses on the battle- 
field, a new familiarity with 
violence. When millions of civil- 
ians as well as soldiers have 
grown familiar with violence 
and the thought of violence as 
an everyday affair, it is certain 
that, although most of them will 
learn to loathe it, some will be- 
come hardened to it. That mi- 
hority will then be less likely 
to resist the temptations to use 


violence in order to obtain the objects of their | 


desire. Those men will then constitute a men- 
ace, whether it be in the field of sport, of in- 
dustry or of polities. 

The salvation of the country, and the very 
existence of civilization itself, lies in the hope 
that the great majority are made of the stuff 
that is strengthened by the terrific ordeal of 
war, whose loathing for violence and love of 
peace and order are increased, and who may 
be relied upon to hold the turbulent minority 
in check. If that hope is vain, if the men of 
peace are outnumbered, violence and disorder 
will prevail, and the men of peace will either 
be overwhelmed in the general ruin or com- 
pelled to betake themselves to the mountains 
and the caves, while the world enters upon 
another of those periods which historians call 
dark ages. 

The long and tedious progress from sav- 
agery to civilization is primarily a change 
from a state where things are done by force 


or authority to a state where 
they are done by voluntary 
agreement and good will. It 
is doubtful whether our mental 
powers are so much superior to 
those of our savage ancestors as 
our achievements might lead 
us to believe. Their mental 
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help to tip the scale on the 
side of savagery. In the one 
ease he will be adopting the 
mode of life that is capable of 
becoming universal, because if 
all adopt that mode of life all 
may succeed. In the other case 
he will be adopting that mode 





at Har- 





powers were devoted largely to 

destruction, and even in their productive work 
they were cramped by being compelled to 
work under compulsion or authority. 

Our mental powers have been largely de- 
voted to production and have been free to 
work under persuasion rather than force, 
under voluntary agreement rather than author- 
ity, and through good will rather than fear. 
This, rather than our mental superiority, will 
explain our greater achievements in the arts 
of civilization. 

We may easily lose all those advantages if 
men of violence prevail over the men of peace, 
if men try to prosper by making themselves 
feared rather than by making themselves use- 
ful, or if they try to substitute force for vol- 
untary agreement. 

The change from savagery to civilization is 
not owing to the conversion of all men from 
the methods of violence to the methods of peace. 
There are men of peace in the most savage 
tribe and men of violence in the most civilized 





state. When the men of violence prevail over 
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the men of peace, there is savagery ; when the 
men of peace prevail over the men of vio- 
lence, there is civilization. A civilized state is, 
therefore, not one in which all are civilized 
and none are savage, nor is a savage state 
one in which all are savage and none are 
civilized. It is the prevailing type that de- 
termines whether the state is civilized or 
savage. 

It lies easily within the power of every 
American to add one to the number of the 
men of peace, or one to the number of the 
men of violence. It lies within his power to 
decide whether he will be of those who try to 
succeed in life by making themselves so useful 
that others will be glad to pay well for their 
service or their product, or of those who try to 
succeed by making themselves so dangerous 
that others will be afraid to refuse them what 
they want. If he decides one way, he will help 
to tip the seale on the side of progress and civi- 
lization; if he decides the other way, he will 
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of life which is self-destructive 
and incapable of becoming universal, because 
if all adopt that mode of life all must fail. A 
state in which everyone tried to prosper by 
the method of fear and none by the method of 
production would most obviously fail. 


Il 


One of the great discoveries of the world, 
deserving to rank with the alphabet, the use 
of money and the decimal system, is the dis- 
covery that great things can be done through 
voluntary agreement among free citizens. If 
only men are reasonable, honest and neigh- 
borly, they can work together in large num- 
bers as effectively under voluntary agreement 
as under authority or compulsion. If they 
are unreasonable, dishonest and unneighborly, 
they will either do nothing at all that requires 
cooperation, or they will work under authority 
and compulsion. In the first case, no large 
undertakings can be carried on and civilization 
slowly decays. In the other ease, authority and 





compulsion replace voluntary agreement, and 
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impossible!! 


CHANGE COOKS 


men do what they are told to do rather than 
what they agree to do. 

Whether the authority and compulsion are 
exercised by a dictator or by a democratic 
government will make little difference, since 
they come to the same thing in the end. When 
the machinery for the exercise of compulsion 
over everyone and everything is once built up, 





even by a democratic government, and when 


| the people have acquired the habit of doing 


| everything under authority, or of working in 
| a great compulsory organization, they gradually 
| come to depend upon the government to start 
| every new movement. When the people have lost 
| through nonuse the power of initiating their 
| own movements by voluntary agreement, itis a 
| very simple matter for some dictator, pretend- 
| ing to act in the name of democracy, to seize 
| the power and use it. The people find them- 
| selves helpless to break away from the great 
organization, or to form their own voluntary 
organizations. All such systems of compulsion, 











however democratic in the beginning, inevi- 
tably end in despotism. Czsarism, Bonapart- 
ism and Kaiserism are the logical results of 
the general dependence upon authority, no 
matter how that dependence may have orig- 
inated. 

_Reasonableness, honesty and neighborliness 
are, therefore, not only admirable personal 
qualities; they are the qualities upon which 
the future of democracy depends. People who 
possess those qualities can, by voluntary agree- 
ment, do anything in the way of production 
that can possibly be done by authority, either 
under a democratic or under an undemocratie 
government. Without those qualities they in- 
variably either work ineffectively or they are 
compelled to work together by authority, and 
the authority tends inevitably to become des- 
potie in the end. It lies easily within the 
power of every American to add one to the 
list of those reasonable, dependable and neigh- 
borly people who make freedom possible, or 
to add one to the list of those unreasonable, 
undependable and unneighborly people who 
make despotism necessary. 


Ill 

It is sometimes said that a man must be 
feared in order to be respected. That is true 
only among men of violence, who rely upon 
fear rather than upon good will. The indi- 
vidual bully as well as the national bully relies 
upon fear—that is his stock in trade. He ex- 
pects to have his way or to get what he wants 
by making others afraid to 
oppose or to refuse him. If it 
is nécessary to deal with such 
a being, it may sometimes be 
necessary, as a ‘last resort, to 
acquaint him with fear, since 
that may be the only thing 
that he will understand. But 
among men who rely upon mu- 
tual agreement rather than au- 
thority, upon persuasion rather 
than foree, upon good will 
rather than fear, the way to 
win respect is to become use- 
ful. They are the real nation 
builders, and their respect is 
worth infinitely more than that 
of the men of violence. 

Every great nation of modern 
times has been built by men of 
peace and good will rather than 
by men of violence, though an 
occasional war may have been 
necessary to fight off or to re- 
press the men of violence who 
would not listen to reason or 
yield to good will. Even the 
greatest nations of ancient 
times grew great mainly be- 
eause of the habits of voluntary 
agreement, persuasion and good 
will. The Roman Forum was 
the market place where, in the 
early days, farmers, tradesmen and craftsmen 
met for peaceful and voluntary exchange. Here 
they learned the arts of voluntary agreement, 
persuasion and good will. Here they demon- 
strated the superiority of those arts over the 
arts of exercising force and of inspiring fear. 
Learning that lesson made them so much 
stronger than all their neighbors that when it 
became necessary for those simple producers 
and tradesmen to defend themselves against 
violence they were easily able to do so. When 
the Roman people forgot that lesson, and them- 
selves became people of violence, the inevitable 
train of evils came as a matter of course. 

There has probably never been a time since 
the Roman state began to decay when so 
many men were turning from the methods of 
voluntary agreement, persuasion and good will 
to the methods of authority, force and fear 
as at the present time. Now, as then, popular 
arguments and sophisms abound in defense or 
advocacy of the change. Now, as then, many 
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well-meaning but undiscriminating people are 
misled by those popular arguments and soph- 
isms, some of which are so cleverly designed 
or so glibly pronounced as to deceive any but 
the clearest thinkers. 

There is one, and only one, test by which to 
measure the soundness of any movement in 


| social life, in industry or in politics. Does it 
make for peace or for violence? Does it extend 
| the field of voluntary agreement among free 
| citizens, or does it extend the field of authority ? 
Does it extend the field for the use of force, or 
does it extend the field for the use of persua- 
sion? Does it enlarge the opportunities of those 


who inspire fear, or does it enlarge the oppor- 
tunities of those who prosper through good 
will? If we can honestly say of any movement 
that it enlarges the field for voluntary agree- 
ment, persuasion and good will, we can safely 
and whole-heartedly support the movement. If 
not, we must, if we are honest with ourselves, 


whole-heartedly oppose’ the movement. In the 
first case, the movement is one for which we 
might joyfully sacrifice anything we have. In 
the second case, it is one against which we 
ought courageously and joyfully to use every 
power at our disposal. In no case is there room 
for compromise when those issues are at stake. 


THE SON OF A GENTLEMAN BORN 


nie faced the two 
men across the table 
as they were finishing 
breakfast. ‘‘I have got 
enough of this work,’’ 
he said. 
‘*What’s that?’’ Mr. Ware 
demanded sharply. 

‘*T am going to leave.’’ 
Jim shot a queer look at 
Dennie from under knit brows, but Mr. Ware 
laughed softly. ‘‘Going to leave? Please don’t 
hurry.’’ Then, ignoring Dennie, he turned to 
Jim. ‘‘It’s no use talking. I’ve got to go 
downriver to-day. I don’t dare to keep the 
goods on hand any longer. There’s all of five 
hundred dollars tied up in the stuff, and it’s 
the last of the bottled goods. I tell you, they’re 
snooping round, and they’re likely to raid us 
any day. We’ll run it all down the river, and 
then they can search till the crack of doom 
and they won’t get nothing on us.’’ 

“The feller I’d like to get hold of,’”? Jim 
said gloomily, ‘‘is that Mr. Abraham Sneckles. 
I’d wring his neck. ’’ 

‘‘Oh, there ain’t no such feller. That letter 
was a decoy, like Labbe said.’’ Mr. Ware 
turned to Dennie. ‘‘As for you, young feller, 
you’re coming along, too. You’re a great one, 
you are! Eat a man’s bread and then run away 
just when he needs you!’’ 

Suddenly Dennie started toward the door. 

Mr. Ware half rose. ‘*‘Stop him!’’ he yelled. 

Jim adroitly jumped between Dennie and 
the door, and the boy, smiling, stopped. 
‘*Well,’’ he said quietly, ‘‘if you put it that 
way. But you know yourself, Mr. Ware, that 
I didn’t hire out for any crooked deal.’’ 

‘*O bosh! You’re in as bad as any of us.’’ 


LT: the morning Den- 





Dennie stopped to think, and for the first | 


time he realized that there was a certain truth 
in Mr. Ware’s words. Neither Jim 
nor Mr. Ware said much more, 
but Jim moved his old rocking- 
chair over to the door and, while 
Mr. Ware gathered his things to- 
gether for the trip, rocked away, 
smoking placidly and thinking 
apparently of nothing at all. 
There was not a moment before 
Dennie climbed aboard the launch 
and helped shove it out into the 
river when the boy could have 
got out of the old lobster house. 

During the’ homeward jour- 

ney late that night he sat beside 
Mr. Ware in the stern of the 
launch. In the moonlight they 
passed the fort and came up by 
one town and another until the 
shadows of the western bank 
grew deeper and wider and at 
last covered all the river. The 
moon sank steadily behind the 
farm land in the west, and after 
a time only the stars were left to 
light the way of the two in the 
motor boat; but dawn and home 
were at hand. With muffled ex- 
haust they forged through the 
narrows; they passed High Head, 
looming darkly above them, the 
black fleet of coal barges and the 
silent steamboat wharves. They 
came at last to their own narrow 
dock. Mr. Ware was absorbed in 
calculating the profits of the trip, 
and Dennie was almost asleep. 
The motor boat, curving sharply, 
swung into the dock and lay 
almost hidden by the shadows. 

Mr. Ware stood up and peered 
into the darkness ahead. ‘‘Scat!’’ 
he cried in a low voice. ‘‘Scat! 
There’s more pesty cats round 
these wharves than you can shake 
a stick at.’’ As he pulled the launch along 
with a boat hook he nudged Dennie with his 
knee. ‘‘Wake up, boy!’’ he whispered. ‘‘Take 
that pole and fend off. Jim, the skinny old 
numskull, has forgot the draw.’’ He whistled 
gently. ‘‘Jim! Hi, Jim!’’ he called in a cau- 
tious undertone. ‘‘ Jim! Wake up!’’ 

In the lobster house there was no sign of 
life, but among the dark objects in the shadow 
of the building there was another slight move- 
ment. 

‘«That’s too heavy for a cat,’’ Dennie whis- 
pered. ‘‘It must be a dog.’’ Picking up the 
pole and running forward, he held the craft 
from buraping against the closed gate while 
Mr. Ware called again in a voice that was 
growing more impatient every minute: 

‘Jim ! Hi, there! Jim! You clubfooted, 
crabheaded old curmudgeon! Wake up!’’ 


By Charle 


Inside the house some one 


very sleepy, and his unctuous 
good nature was oozing away at a rate that 
argued ill for Jim. The window opened. 

‘*Why in Tophet are you a-hollerin’ like 
that?’’ Jim demanded, in a voice thick with 
sleep. 

**Open up the draw!’’ Mr. Ware said sharply. 

Jim disappeared. The windlass creaked dis- 
mally, and the draw began to rise. 

‘*At last,’’ said Mr. Ware, ‘‘we’re safe and 
snug!’’ 

Then, just as the bow of the launch slipped 
under the edge of the wharf and nosed ahead 
into dark caverns where the mossy stairs de- 
seended to the lapping water, Mr. Ware re- 
ceived the surprise of his life. 

Some one on shore spoke sharply, and a 
bright light flashed. Three dark objects in the 
shadow of the house, which Mr. Ware had 
thought were old barrels, leaped into action. 
One after another, three men flung themselves 
from the wharf into the cockpit of the launch. 

As the launch heeled under the impact, Mr. 
Ware shook himself out of his coat and hit the 
foremost of his assailants on the point of the 
chin. The man, staggered by the blow, tried 
to regain his balance, but caught his feet in 
the clutter of boxes and bags that filled the 
cockpit, and with a frantic clutch at empty 
air fell into the water. 

Before the splash had died away, Mr. Ware 
threw the engine into reverse. Water foamed 
| white round the stern of the launch, and she 
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a bumping noise as of some one 


stirred. Mr. Ware grinned sar- Pennie meets _ being dragged upstairs; sounds 
donically when he heard a stum- ° of a vigorous struggle came from 
bling and fumbling and then the on io — the room above; then there was 
| sound of steps approaching the un er p ar only the lap-lap! of water lick- 
window. Mr. Ware was very, circumstances ing at the mossy piles. 


Out in the launch, meanwhile, 
Mr. Ware had suddenly taken the offensive. 
Grabbing the monkey wrench that lay under 
the engine, he hurled it straight at the man 
nearer him and struck him squarely on the fore- 
head. The man dropped limply into the cockpit, 
but as he fell the third member of-the boarding 
party sprang at Mr. Ware. 

With a quickness incongruous with his vast 
bulk, Mr. Ware side-stepped and struck the 
man as he passed on the back of his head, 
letting him pitch overboard, carried by his 
own momentum. 

‘*Now, boy, keep ’em off!’’ he gasped, hold- 
ing the engine at full speed astern. 

One of the men in the water was a strong 
swimmer; the plunge revived him, and as the 
launch backed toward the river he grasped 
the gunwale with both hands and lifted him- 
self slowly from the water. 

‘*Keep him off, boy! Kill him!’’ Mr. Ware 
roared as his hand went to the wheel and his 
eyes to the motor boat that had emerged to 
intercept him. 

Up to that point Dennie had taken no part 
on either side in the fighting in the launch. 
Terrified by the fierce struggle, he was still 
crouching in the cockpit at the very point 
where the man in the river was climbing on 
board. But the dawn was just brightening 
in the east; there was light enough for each 
to see the other’s face, and Dennie looked 
squarely into the eyes of Inspector Logue. 





BUT NOTHING HAD ESCAPED MR. 


YELLED. “* WHAT 


began slowly to move backward. As she 
emerged from the shadow of the shed, Dennie, 
crouching amidships, saw on the shore half a 
dozen policemen forcing their way into the old 
lobster house and two in the launch confront- 
ing Mr. Ware. Beams of light from lanterns 
and electric torches cut through the air and 
gleamed on a drawn revolver. 

Mr. Ware’s mask of good nature had fallen 
from him; he snarled at his assailants through 
twisted lips. 

Jim, in the old lobster house, did not yet 
realize what was going on. His voice came 
querulously from the stair: ‘‘Well, where in 
Tophet are ye? Wakin’ a man up at this hour 
of morning!’’ He stopped as if a suspicious 
sound had come to his ears. ‘‘Who’s there? 
Who’s that up there? Who—wh— Hi! Help! 
Git! You —’’ There was a loud splash, then 











WARE'S KEEN EYES. ‘GIT BACK THERE!" HE 


IN THUNDER—" 


‘*Dennie, lad, is it you? Gimme your hand!’’ 
For a moment, to his shame, Dennie hesitated. 
**Quick, boy, your hand!’’ 

Here was a chance to break with Mr. Ware 
and to join forces with his old friend, good- 
hearted Inspector Logue. Dennie leaned for- 
ward with hand outstretched. 

But nothing had escaped Mr. Ware’s keen 
eyes. ‘‘Git back there!’’ he yelled. ‘‘What in 
thunder —’’ 

Springing forward, Mr. Ware seized a heavy 
box, raised it high in air and smashed it 
against the officer’s head. 

Logue’s hold loosened; the officer slipped 
down out of sight into the black water. 

And Dennie stood there without lifting a 
finger to help his old friend. Perhaps he was 
not altogether to blame. He was only a boy, 
bewildered by it all and frightened. Yet the 


bitter remorse that that moment brought him 
was to endure for many and many a day. 

**O boy!’’ Mr. Ware yelled, carried away by 
the excitement of the moment. ‘‘That’s the 
way to hand it to them! What ailed you, any- 
way? Did you lose your wits? Now, then, 
stand fast!’’ 

In the intercepting motor boat were a dozen 
hands to seize the launch. But Mr. Ware 
steered it squarely into the blockading craft. 
He had calculated well: the launch struck the 
motor boat on the port quarter with a force 
that knocked it almost on beam ends, and then 
shook itself clear and, as Mr. Ware brought 
the engine to full speed ahead and threw the 
wheel hard over, shot away on an unimpeded 
course. 

Dennie heard Mr. Ware’s voice faintly. 

‘““They’ve got a fast boat! Our only chance 
is ashore! They’ve caught poor Jim. I knew 
this was coming, but I didn’t think it would 
come so soon. ”’ 

The man in the cockpit got up on his knees; 
but Mr. Ware, snorting angrily, knocked him, 
too, overboard. ‘‘That’ll hold ’em a little!’’ 
he muttered. The motor boat had come round 
again and was after them at full speed; but the 
distance across the river was short, and while 
the motor boat paused to pick up the man the 
launch got a fair start. Running straight for 
the head of a long dock that ended in a shelv- 
ing beach, it grounded with a shock that threw 
both Mr. Ware and Dennie. 

Mr. Ware jumped up with astonishing celerity 
and caught Dennie’s arm. ‘‘Come on, boy!’’ 
he cried. ‘‘There’s no time to waste!’’ 

Dennie’s mind was in a whirl. He did not 
know how it all had happened. In spite of his 
own efforts he had been forced into the trip 
downriver, and just now he had tried to give 
Logue a hand; yet he found himself implicated 








in the whole lawless adventure more deeply 
than ever. Somehow he had been 
carried along so swiftly by the 
current of events that he had not 
been able to save himself. It 
seemed to him that there was 
nothing to do except run away, 
hide, conceal the whole affair— 
forget it if possible. But the 
thought that he had not lifted a 
hand to help Inspector. Logue, 
who had been so kind to him, 
haunted the boy. Even as he 
jumped to the beach and followed 
Mr. Ware at a breakneck speed 
up between the old buildings by 
the river to the main streets of 
Brewer he could not escape the 
torturing memory. 

Only the first chirps of sleepy 
birds broke the silence as the 
two dodged behind houses and 
through back yards. Running 
from the river, they climbed 
fences, scrambled over heaps of 
bricks and sawdust, passed stores 
and business blocks and came at 
last to the better residential dis- 
trict. The dawn was bright now 
in the east, yellow and pink and 
blue, and the region of back yards 
and gardens through which they 
hurried was very still. On the . 
river bank far behind them, 
Dennie heard a hoarse calling 
and shouting. Mr. Ware, who had 
been transporting his vast bulk 
with an agility that threatened to 
leave Dennie behind, caught the 
boy by the arm, dodged through a 
small door in the side of a barn, 
and climbed to the haymow. 

‘*Burrow, boy, burrow!’’ he 
whispered. 

And burrow they did. When at 
last they lay breathing heavily 
through their shirt sleeves, which they pressed 
against their noses to keep dust from their 
nostrils lest they betray their presence by 
sneezing, Dennie whispered in jerks: 

‘*Whose—barn—is—this ?’’ 

‘*Dinged if I know,’’ Mr. Ware replied and 
chuckled softly. 

By and by they heard footsteps in the yard, 
and then voices that came and went and came 
again. The footsteps passed up and down the 
street, and there was a great rattling and tramp- 
ling as the searchers pried into hidden corners 
and dark holes; but at last the sounds passed 
on. 
After the long vigil in the motor boat, both 
man and boy were so weary that sleep came 
easily to them, and they did not wake until 
the warm sun, streaming down through the 
gable window, pierced the thin layer of hay 
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above them and shone on their faces. Dennie 
was first to stir. With dawning consciousness 
came vivid recollection of Inspector Logue’s 
face staring at him over the gunwale. It was 
so much like a‘nightmare that he sat up, 
gasping in terror, and, trying to push it away, 
he thrust one hand squarely against Mr. 
Ware’s face. 

Without a moment of drowsiness or hesita- 
tion the big man leaped to his knees in the 
soft hay and crouched alertly. His hand held 
a dull blue pistol. 

‘‘What was that?’’ he whispered. 

Dennie began to speak in an ordinary voice: 
‘‘Nothing.‘I — O-oh!’’ His sentence ended in 
a gasp when Mr. Ware caught him by the 
wrist in a grip that wrenched the bones. 

‘Shut up, you little fool!’’ he whispered. 

Some one was moving about downstairs. For 
a time they heard a man clumping about below 
them, as he fed and watered a horse, and 
they dug themselves deeper into their hiding 
place under the hay. The man evidently was 
old, for his steps were shaky and irregular, 
and he pottered a long time at his few tasks. 
Presently he climbed slowly up the ladder 
leading to the loft. The fugitives, huddling 
side by side in the mow, could hear him mutter 
as he hunted for the fork that they had knocked 
over a few hours before. When he found it he 
gave them a bad start by coming toward them ; 
but apparently he changed his mind and tossed 
down a few fork loads of hay that lay nearer 
the ladder. 

Now, with much grumbling and mumbling, 
he began evidently to estimate the amount of 
hay on hand, and stepped back and forth, 
jabbing the tines of the fork here and there so 
carelessly that the fugitives were exceedingly 
nervous. When he came still nearer, Dennie 
drew his arms close to his body with a quick 
motion that shook the hay above him. 

At once he felt Mr. Ware’s hand grip his 
shoulder, and a cold ring came silently through 
the hay and pressed against the boy’s head. 

The mischief had been done, however. The 
old man had seen the movement in the hay. 
‘*Drat them rats!’’ he muttered, and struck 
hard with the fork. 

The blow missed its mark by a perilously 
narrow margin. One tine pierced Dennie’s 
sleeve and grazed his shin. But with Mr. Ware’s 
fingers pressing into his shoulder, and with the 
cold muzzle of the pistol against his temple, 
the boy lay absolutely still. Muttering to him- 
self, the old man went down the ladder and 
passed out into the yard. Mr. Ware and Dennie 
were alone again. 

Climbing out from under the hay, Dennie 
drew a deep breath and looked into Mr. Ware’s 
eyes. Mr. Ware had got square in front of 
him; he had put his red, dark face on a level 
with Dennie’s own; he was glaring at him 
with an expression that Dennie had seen once 
before—on that day in the lobster house when 
Mr. Ware had fingered the table knife so 
threateningly. 

‘* Boy,’’ he whispered, ‘‘I took you in and 
fed you. I gave you work and paid you. 
You’re clammy and cosy. I’ve done well by 
you, I’ve used you square. But there ain’t 
nothin’ I won’t do if I’m drove to it. No, sir, 
not nothin’ !’’ 

Mr. Ware paused for breath, with his eyes 
intent on Dennie’s own. ‘‘We’re in a tight 
box, boy, and you’re a ’complice. I’m lookin’ 
out for you as good as for myself. But here we 
got to lay till night comes, and we’ve got to 
lay without a yip ora yap. If you’re hungry— 
so am I! If you’re thirsty, I’m thirsty, too! 
Here we lays and here we stays, you and me, 
like the good friends we be. But if you so 
much as yips or yaps —’’ 

Mr. Ware left the sentence unfinished, but, 
as before in the lobster house he had fingered 
the table knife, so now he fondled the blue 
revolver. And just as on that other day a smile 
had banished his dark frown, so now a glint 
of oily good nature followed his ominous 
glance. 

‘Sleep, lad, sleep,’’- he whispered cheerily, 
giving Dennie the ghost of a slap on the back. 
“*It’ll be a long night and a hard road.’’ 

Dennie rolled over, and at last forgot his 
worries and troubles in a sound and deep sleep. 
The sunlight came and went through the gable 
window, and noon and early afternoon passed 
slowly. 

By and by the old man came back again and 
harnessed the horse and drove away, but his 
activities did not awaken the two. They slept 
on, undisturbed, even when he returned the 
beast to its stall. It was nearly five o’clock 
when they sat up, rested from their vigil of 
the night before, and settled themselves to 
wait for darkness. 

Mr. Ware watched gloomily when Dennie 
drew his belt tighter. The man was hungry 
himself, and presently he got up and, creeping 
to a window, surveyed the yard. Behind the 
house was a little garden where were some 
‘adishes and lettuce that brought a smile of an- 
ticipation to his lips. Butas he glanced up, fol- 
lowing the line of tomato plants heavy with fruit 
to the window above them, he saw a sight that 
‘ompletely overshadowed the lettuce, radishes, 
ind even tomatoes: through an open window 
covered with mosquito netting he looked di- 
rectly into a little pantry where the day’s 
baking was set out on the window sill to cool. 








His eyes twinkled as he crawled across the 
hay to Dennie. ‘‘Great doin’s!’’ he whispered. 
‘*Pull your belt another notch. It’s an hour 
yet to dark. Ah, jest you wait till dark comes! 
Um! Yum! And see what your Uncle Dud’ll 
fetch you!’’ 

Leaning back in the hay, Dennie made no 
reply; hunger was gnawing at his stomach, 
and all his body felt faint and weak. But Mr. 
Ware eyed him with a solicitude that was 
owing to other emotions than sympathy. The 
man had no desire to leave behind a witness 
who could corroborate testimony that might 
be brought against him. 

When it was so dark that they could not see 
the tree outside the window, the big man 
climbed down the ladder and crossed the yard 
with light, noiseless steps. Trampling ruth- 
lessly through the little garden, he tore away 





the mosquito-netting screen that protected the 
pantry against flies and removed from the 
shelves the entire modest supply of provisions 
—a pie, two loaves of bread and a pocketful 
of cookies. 

After a time Dennie heard his quick breath 
as he climbed the ladder. 

‘Here y’are, boy,’’ he whispered jovially. 

As Dennie ate he began to feel more and 
more refreshed; the faintness and the dull 
pain left him; when the bread was gone he 
assailed his half of the pie, which Mr. Ware 
cut with the big blade of his jackknife. 

‘*Now we’re ready to go,’’? Mr. Ware de- 
clared when at last they had eaten the cook- 
ies. 

Climbing down from the loft, they tiptoed 
their way to the faucet, put a handful of hay 
in the pail under the tap to muffle the sound 





of falling water, and drank deeply. Then they 
washed the dust from their faces. 

They moved cautiously out into the half 
light that is never absent in the open air 
except in a night of storm and mist. As they 
were stealing through the yard to the road, a 
door in the house opened and a lighted lamp, 
carried into the pantry, illuminated the yard 
so brightly that anyone could have seen them. 
They were confronted by a high, closely woven 
barbed-wire fence; their only chance to retreat 
lay back through the open yard. 

Realizing instantly that for the moment the 
safest place was nearest the apparent danger, 
Mr. Ware caught Dennie by the arm and 
dragged him down into the tomato vines. Ly- 
ing flat on the soft, damp ground, the two 
fugitives waited side by side and listened. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


ATTACKED BY AN OSTRICH 


®y Terry E. Stephenson 


N enthusiastic amateur 
A photographer, George 
Rush felt sure that the 
ostrich farm would furnish him 
with some interesting material. 
It did— not only with some 
excellent photographs, but also 
with an experience he will 
never forget. 

In general, the ostriches that 
are kept on the California os- 
trich farms are tame and not 
to be feared. One of the keep- 
ers explained to George that 
occasionally, however, he had 
to use a forked stick to hold 
some angry ostrich at a safe 
distance; a kick from the pow- 
erful leg of the bird would 
probably be a death blow. By 
holding the forked end of the 
six-foot stick against the bird’s 
throat, a man can protect him- 
self effectively, for the feeble- 
minded ostrich never thinks of 
the possibility of dodging the 
obstacle. 

George had taken several 
photographs and was about to 
leave the farm when, through 
a crack in the high board fence, 
he noticed a number of the 
birds in a particularly interest- 
ing group near the middle of 
the pen. Though he already had 
several good pictures, George 
could not resist the temptation 
of adding this group to his collection. He 
thought of going back for the keeper who had 
been with him earlier in the afternoon, but 
the ostriches looked so amiable and harmless 
that he decided to spare himself the trouble. 
Opening the gate, he stepped inside and then 
slammed it behind him. 

He set up his tripod and was screwing the 
camera to it when he noticed a handsome 
male bird, which the keeper had told him was 
called Jumbo Jim, leave the group and move 
toward him. 

George waved his camera cloth, hoping to 
frighten the bird back into place. Jumbo Jim 
opened his bill, hissed, held his wings out 
from his body and very plainly expressed his 
displeasure; but he went back to the edge of 
the flock. There he stood eying George, who 
was getting the focus. 

A moment later George, still looking through 
the camera, saw the big bird again approach- 


_ 


ng. 
‘*He’ll spoil the picture yet!’’ he muttered, 
exasperated. ‘‘Shoo! Go back!’’ é 

Jumbo Jim hesitated and then stood still. 
George shook the camera cloth vigorously, but 
without effect. 

** Now, I will have to change position,’’ 
thought George. He picked up his camera by 
the legs of the tripod and started to move to 
the right. 

Instantly Jumbo Jim seemed to be trans- 
formed from a weak-minded but harmless 
creature into a furious monster bent upon 
destruction. Hissing angrily, with wings out- 
spread and eyes gleaming with fury, he started 
toward George with gigantic strides. 

The bird was within a few yards before 
the photographer gathered his wits enough to 
throw the camera forward. The act saved his 
life, for, as Jumbo Jim slowed up to kick, his 
neck struck against the camera. The angle 
formed by the extended bellows 
and the box made a sort of fork, 
which George, holding the camera 
by the legs of the tripod, pressed 
against the ostrich’s throat. But, 
though Jumbo Jim could advance 
no nearer, he could still kick, and 
with a vicious hiss he proceeded to 
do so. An ostrich kicks with a thrust 
forward and down. Nature has provided 
him with a long, pointed claw, and with 














ORAWN BY W. F. STECHER 


that he can easily rip a man to death in one 
kick. At the first thrust the claw came within 
four inches of George’s abdomen. 

The second kick, which followed close on 
the first, grazed George’s right knee, ripped his 
trousers and tore his skin. After that George 
kept his feet well together and as far back as 
he could. 

In quick succession came the terrific down- 
cuts of the pointed claw as the infuriated 
ostrich sent in his blows faster and faster. To 
George, gritting his teeth and holding the 
camera out as far as possible from his body, 
the thrusts of the ostrich’s foot seemed to 
follow one another with the rapidity and force 
of the blows of a trip hammer. 

The young photographer never thought 
quicker in his life. He knew that his safety 
depended on his watching the creature in front 
of him every instant, and on his doing exactly 
the right thing at every moment. One false 
move of the camera, and he would be thrown to 
the ground immediately, and the ostrich would 
be thumping and ripping the life out of him. 

The camera at the end of the long tripod 
was getting heavier and heavier, and still with 
unabated fury the bird kicked wildly. George 
backed toward the gate. He reached it and, 
bracing himself as best he could, held the 
camera with one hand while with the other 
he felt for the latch. 

There was no latch there. 

With a sudden sinking of his heart George 
realized that he could not escape through the 
gate. It opened outward, and there was no 
way of opening it from the inside. Not until 
then did George ery for help. Why he had not 
done so sooner he never knew. There came no 
answer. 





Try as he would he could 
not hold it up. If once he 
lowered it to the ostrich’s 
breast, all his remaining 
strength would not hold back 
the bird an instant. 

Setting his teeth together 
tight and exerting every ounce 
of his strength and every bit 
of his will power, George 
raised the camera and held 
it wavering and _ insecure 
against the slender throat of 
the fiercely hissing bird. 

A sickening dizziness began 
to blur George’s vision. He 
felt himself sinking slowly 
against the boards at his 
back. The bird’s claw again 
ripped the knee of his trous- 
ers. With a last desperate 
effort, George thrust his arms 
out. 

**T will not give up!’’ he 
gasped through his clenched 
teeth. ‘‘I will not give up!’’ 

The very utterance of his 
determination seemed to clear 
his vision and to renew his 
ebbing strength. Out of the 
eorner of his eye he made a 
quick survey of the interior 
of the pen, hoping against 
hope to see a way of es- 
cape. 

A group of hen ostriches 
circled mildly about, watch- 
ing the attack. George saw 
nothing else except the bare 
ground, the board walls, an 

ostrich egg lying in the sun, and the black 

camera cloth lying where it had fallen to the 
ground when he had first warded off his 
assailant. 

Instantly an idea popped into his mind—an 
idea with the hope of life in it! Could he hope 
to carry it out? 

With the camera at arm’s length, he pressed 
Jumbo Jim backward. At each kick of the 
bird George advanced a foot or two, and, 
though it probably did no good, he shouted at 
the top of his voice: 

‘*Back! Back!’’ 

Then George circled a few feet. Not for a 
second did he take his gaze from the crazed 
ostrich, yet out of the corner of his eye he 
observed his exact relation to every object in 
the pen. 

Suddenly thrusting the camera outward to 
the very limit of his reach, he stooped down 
quick as lightning and seized the camera cloth. 
His next move was to throw the cloth with all 
the force and the accuracy of aim that he could 
muster straight at the bird’s eyes. The cloth 
opened; the centre struck the bird’s bill and 
fell over the creature’s head. 

It was there only two or three seconds— 
just long enough to confuse the ostrich, just 
long enough for George to run like mad to 
the fence, jump, catch the top and scramble 
over. 

He fell upon the ground outside, utterly ex- 
hausted, gasping for breath. Things became 
blurred. 

When he came out of his faint the first thing 
he realized was that the keeper was vigor- 
ously fanning him with his straw hat. Several 
minutes passed before George could relate 


WITH THE CAMERA AT 
ARM'S LENGTH, HE PRESSED 
JUMBO JIM BACKWARD 


| what had happened, and after that the keeper, 


He could think of no possible way of escape. | with his forked stick in his hands, went into 


He dared not try to scale the fence, for he | 


knew that it would be death to turn his back 
on Jumbo Jim even for the frac- 
tion of a second. It took all of his 
strength to hold the heavy camera 
in position. His hands were already 
trembling with exhaustion. ‘‘Help! 
Help!’’ yelled George. 

He wildly hoped that his cries 
would scare Jumbo Jim, but they 
seemed only to increase the bird’s 
fury. Still more frantically George 
yelled. The camera was sliding down. 





the pen and brought out the camera and the 
cloth. 

‘*The egg! It was the egg!’’ the keeper ex- 
claimed. 

Then George remembered that he had seen 
a newly laid egg on the ground near where he 
had set up his tripod. The strange man and 
the camera had excited the big male ostrich, — 
it is his duty to guard the nest,—and when 
George started to move his camera he un- 
knowingly had gone closer to that precious 
egg. In that instant the bird’s rage had nat- 
urally enough leaped beyond all bounds. 
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ba’ TO TOIL 
AND ¢ 
TO BE KIND 


BY 
MARY CAROLYN DAVIES 


sv 


To toil and to be kind- 
These are the chores I find. 


To work and to be gay~ 
This rule for every day. 


To take life unafraid ~ 
This task on me is laid, 


On you too. Let us, then, 
Do our task well. Amer. 




















FACT AND COMMENT 


O worry is to apply to the bearings of life 
sand instead of oil. 


Try the Brook that none esteem; 
Do not fish the Famous Stream. 
E who is concerned about the shortcomings 
of others is often conceited about his own. 


T is not easy to realize the magnitude of 
the task of reconstruction that France must 
undertake. According to the Director-General 
of the Technical Service, building alone will 
require 22,000,000 tons of material and the 
labor of 700,000 men for a year, and work on 
highways and railways will take 3,000,000 tons 
of material and the labor of 15,000 men for a 
year. : 
|B oem the past eighteen months the 
United States Treasury has bought more 
than $1,000,000,000 worth of Liberty bonds at 
a profit of approximately $35,000,000. By buy- 
ing the bonds at their market price the govern- 
ment gets for itself whatever sum the holder of 
the bonds loses by not keeping them until they 
mature, and at the same time it materially re- 
duces the national debt. 


FARMER in New York State who sus- 

pected muskrats of killing his ducks was 
astonished to learn that snapping turtles were 
the guilty ones. When he applied to the Con- 
servation Commission for permission to kill 
muskrats, an agent visited his farm and soon 
proved that the muskrats had not changed their 
usual diet of roots and stems. Big snapping 
turtles will seize even large ducks and drag 
them under water. 


ERTAIN manufacturers in England have 
increased the output of their factories by a 
method of determining wages that is known as 
the ‘‘Priestman scheme.’’ The amount that a 
certain number of men can produce by ordi- 
nary effort is taken as the standard ; but if the 
workmen increase their efforts, it is possible to 
exceed the standard, in which case every em- 
ployee receives a bonus proportionate to the 
increase. Thus, if all the workmen increase the 
output of a factory by one. half,—and in Eng- 
land in some cases they have done it,—the 
individual workman whose wages are $12.28 a 
week receives $18.42. The plan avoids the fric- 
tion that is sometimes caused by piecework and 
leads employees as well as employers to try to 
produce all they can. 
GOVERNMENT report issued by the 
province of the Cape of Good Hope, which 
discusses native hard woods suitable for 
wagons and carts, comments pointedly on the 
shortsighted policy of American lumbermen. 
‘*Within the past few years,’’ it says in sub- 
stance, ‘‘the reckless improvidence of Yankee 
speculators has led them to place hickory spokes 
in large quantities and even ready-made Amer- 
ican trolleys and buggies on the South African 
market; but the colony should view this with 
equanimity. It gives our own hardwood for- 
ests a period of rest in which to recover from 
the mismanagement that they have suffered in 
the past, while we wait for the inevitable ulti- 
mate failure of the American supply.’’ That 
is not pleasant reading, but there still is time 
to heed the warning. 
OW that sugar presents a more acute 
problem than either. wheat or meat, it is 
important to know what are the prospects for 
the future. The most careful estimate of the 


coming crop in all the world makes a total | 


of 16,600,000 tons, which is only 280,000 tons 
more than the last crop. The cane-sugar crop 
is expected to be twelve and a quarter million 


| tons, that of beet sugar four and a third mil- 
| lion. Just before the war the production of the 
| world was much the same as now, but then 
cane sugar only slightly exceeded beet sugar 
in amount. In 1913 cane sugar was a little 
more than nine million tons, beet a little less 
than nine million. Of the coming crop Cuba is 
expected to produce more than a fourth of the 
whole supply—four and a third million tons. 
All Europe, which in 1912 produced seven and 
three fourths million tons, will furnish only 
three and a half million tons. 
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THE COST OF THE WAR 
[ it be said at the-start that the losses of 


the war are incalculable. We can of course 
discover how much money was raised and 
| spent by the belligerent governments, but that 
is only a part, and not so large a part as might 
be assumed, of the real expense. The loss enters 
through a thousand crevices that we do not at 
first perceive. All of us have to-day many wants 
that go unsatisfied because of those terrible 
four years. 

Many persons have tried to put into statisti- 
cal form the losses that can be reckoned with a 
fair degree of accuracy. Although the estimates 
differ, they are not so far from agreeing as to 
be without value. The most comprehensive and 
carefully prepared figures we have seen are 
those of Prof. Ernest L. Bogart of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, issued under the authority of 
the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. They are of course not final and are to 
be taken only as approximate. The document 
forms a pamphlet of more than three hundred 
closely printed quarto pages. 

Here we can give only the barest summary 
of the conclusions that Prof. Bogart has reached 
after a detailed study of the debts and other 
losses of each country engaged in the war, and 
of the indirect losses suffered by neutral coun- 
tries. The first and greatest item is the increase 
in the debts of the countries at war, which, 
with the increased taxation due to the war, 
amount to 186} billion dollars. The increase for 
Germany is the largest—almost 38 billions; the 
increase for Great Britain is next—35 billions; 
the increases for the United States, France and 
Russia follow—from 22 to 25 billions each. The 
weight of the burden now-resting on Great 
Britain alone can be judged from the fact that 
the debt amounts to almost a thousand dollars 
for every inhabitant of the British Isles. 

Of indirect losses the one most interesting 
for the student is the economic loss caused by 
the destruction of human life. How much is a 
human life worth in dollars and cents—what 
is its ‘‘capitalized’’ value? At best no answer 
that approaches exactness can be given. Not all 
lives in the same country are equally valuable; 
the average value varies in different countries ; 
and in discussing that value economists dis- 
agree at every point. Prof. Bogart adopts a 
different average for each belligerent country ; 
the average of all is about $2550. The total 
number of men killed in action and of those 
presumed to be dead, because they have not 
been heard from, is almost exactly 13 millions. 
The economic loss that results from their deaths 
is set at 33} billions. Some economists set the 
amount as low as 18 billions, but one economist 
places it at $1 billions. 

To that item of the loss of lives in battle 
must be added another 33 billions for the lives 
of civilians killed directly or indirectly as a 
result of the war. 

Next comes the value of property destroyed, 
—lands devastated and ships sunk, —almost 37 
billions. Then follows the loss of production ; 
that is, production that would have taken place 
if men had not been withdrawn from productive 
work, and if the world had been at peace—a 
loss that is estimated at 45 billions. Add a 
billion given to war-relief work and losses of 
2 billions by neutrals, and the grand aggregate 
is brought up to the vast sum of 338 billion 
dollars. : 

Furthermore, the direct losses are: still con- 
tinuing. No country has yet begun to decrease 
its debt; all are increasing their debts. The 
estimates given above are for the date of the 
armistice. The cost of reconstruction. after 
the war closed is in a most real sense a part 
of the cost of the war. 

Are the figures disheartening? They should 





our children. But the task will be undertaken 
and performed. Nowhere except in chaotic 
Russia do we hear even a whisper that debts 
may be repudiated. Nowhere is it beyond 
human capacity to make the repairs that are 
needed to restore property losses and to rebuild 
the desolate places. But the task calls for unre- 
mitting toil, and the idea must be banished 
that the world can be restored to growth and 











prosperity without speeding up every man’s 
work. When everyone gets to work the world 
machine will respond to the driving power and 
move faster. 
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THE REPOSE OF FAITH 


HERE is a faith of constant and ever- 

| renewed effort and a faith of inborn 

serenity of temperament; a faith of 
struggle and a faith of repose. 

In these days it seems sometimes as if we 

should be glad of any faith. So many forces of 

evil swarm about us, so many questions and 


doubts and difficulties arise, there are so many | 


cavilers, so many mockers, so many ingenious 
skeptics who seek to undermine all the foun- 
dations of hope even when they profess to 
strengthen them, that we are glad to keep any 
vestige of firm belief, even if we have to do 
battle for it daily and hourly. 

The faith that is battled for is not the worst 
faith, either. After all, struggle is life, repose 
too often synonymous with death. Unquestion- 
ing acceptance is too likely to degenerate into 
convention and so into indifference, and those 
who serenely profess to believe everything are 
frequently those who do not believe anything 
at all. The faith that lives is the faith that is 
fighting every hour, that knows where the 
difficulties are, meets the questions, faces the 
problems, understands clearly its own nature, 
does not dodge but surmounts evil, and climbs 
to enduring triumph over the wrecks and ruins 
of false hopes shattered and bright, alluring 
visions cast away. 

This fighting faith has its defeats, too, as 
well as its victories and is not ashamed of them 
afterwards. There are dark hours when the 
struggle seems almost too fierce, the enemies 
seem too many and the harbors of refuge too 
few and far between. At moments the confi- 
dence in love and good and their final conquest 
of evil and darkness wavers and is perilously 
near yielding to despair. But the soul fights 
on, clings with its last ounce of energy, until 
at last the clouds break and the ecstasy of 
looking forward is even heightened by the 
strange joy of looking back. 

So much for the faith of fighting. But the 
faith of repose has its incomparable charm. 
We find it still in quiet corners, and sometimes 
in the full fever of the battling world: souls 
that are born faithful and that live in the 
serene light of hope, without effort and with- 
out question. Problems touch them not, and 
doubts fall from them. Joy from some eternal 
source seems to pour into them and to pour out 
of them, sometimes in good works, always in 
good will and comfort. To be near them is 
restful, helpful, hopeful. They have repose 
and give it. 
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PEACE WITH LENINE 


HE campaign to overthrow the soviet 
| government at Moscow by external attack 
is in a bad way. Kolchak has been driven 
back into central Siberia; Yudenitch is beaten, 
and his army has melted away ; Denikine finds 
his rear threatened by the unsympathetic 
Ukrainians and has had to retreat; the little 
Baltic States have met soviet representatives in 
conference at Dorpat, and unless Lenine’s terms 
are too hard they are likely to make peace with 
him. Not one of the Allied governments, ex- 
cept perhaps Japan, is willing to undertake a 
real campaign .in Russia; and Great Britain, 
which has been financing the Siberian and 
Cossack armies, finds the game altogether too 
expensive for the meagre results it achieves. 
Matters are drifting toward a declaration of 
peace and presumably toward a recognition of 
the soviet government. In fact, things have 
‘‘drifted’’ ever since the armistice of 1918. The 
Allied powers, met in peace conference at 
Paris, have had no definite or practicable policy, 
though the fault lies not so much in their inea- 
pacity as in the invincible difficulties of the 
situation. 
The powers might have begun by washing 
their hands of the whole Russian business and 


by recognizing the Lenine régime as the de |: 


facto government of Russia. But at the time 
that course seemed—and probably would have 
proved—a reckless policy, for the Bolsheviki 


| were in no mood to conclude a real peace and 
not be. Of course they are tremendous and | made no secret of their intention to upset all 
indicate what a gigantic task is before us and | 


the existing governments in Europe. The 
Allies had the men and the means to throw a 
large army into Russia and to crush Lenine at 
a blow; but the soldiers, tired by four years 
of war, would not fight against Russia, and the 
people at home, no less exhausted by the long 
strain, would not support further war. 

The border states—Finland, Ukrainia, Let- 
via, Lithuania, Esthonia—remained in arms 
and offered excellent channels through which 





Allied assistance might reach the anti-Bol- 
shevik armies of Russia. But the border 
republics would not codperate with the Russian 
armies unless the generals would agree to 
recognize their complete independence. That 
recognition Kolehak and Denikine and Yu- 
denitch would not give, partly because they 
hoped for a reunited Russia of the old dimen- 
sions, and partly because they believed they 
had no authority to bind Russia to any settle- 
ment whatever for the future. Between those 
conflicting aims and aspirations the anti-Bol- 
shevik movement went to wreck. 

There is little doubt that Lenine is ready to 
make peace. Through confusion in the counsels 
of his enemies he has won a position of un- 
expected military strength, but economically 
Russia is shattered. No one knows that any 
better than Lenine. He will be prepared to 
make all sorts of promises in order to get into 
communication and peaceful relations with the 
rest of the world. The important thing to 
remember is that he will have no idea of keep- 
ing his promises a moment longer than he 
thinks he must, and that, however long the 
truce may last, Europe cannot permanently 
remain half Bolshevist and half democratic. 
One principle or the other must triumph. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S ILLNESS 


NLY once before in our history has a 
QO prolonged illness of the President raised 

the question whether in the words of 
the Constitution he showed ‘‘inability to dis- 
charge the powers and duties’’ of his office. 
President Garfield was shot on July 2, 1881, 
lingered more than eleven weeks and died on 
September 19. But as Congress was not in ses- 
sion at the time, and as there was no great 
question that required action by the President, 
the country did not even hint a wish that he 
be declared unable to perform his duties. 

There is no doubt that during a part of 
President Wilson’s illness he has been incapac- 
itated. There has been much secrecy about his 
condition. His medical attendants have guarded 
him closely, as it was their duty to do, and have 
refused definite information of the nature and 
extent of his malady, as professional etiquette 
required. From time to time, however, they let 
it be known that his condition was improving, 
and that he was able to transact a certain 
amount of public business; but the veil drawn 
reund him incited many sensational rumors. 
It was intimated and believed by a great many 
persons that his case was desperate, that he was 
hopelessly disabled, and that he would never 
again be able intelligently to resume his duties. 

It was, therefore, with great and general 
gratification—shared by people of every politi- 
cal way of thinking—that direct and reassuring 
intelligence regarding his condition was brought 
from his bedside by a committee of two Sena- 
tors. They reported him to be mentally alert, 
entirely capable of understanding and discuss- 
ing the grave matters of national policy, and 
physically in a hopeful condition. The sensa- 
tional stories were untrue. All the country 
rejoices to know it. 

Nevertheless, it may sometime be an impera- 
tive duty to consider how a President’s ‘‘ina- 
bility’? is to be determined. The Constitution 
is silent on the matter. Of course some Presi- 
dent may realize that he is no longer able to 
discharge his duties and may so inform Con- 
gress. Or the Cabinet, his official family, or 
his own immediate family may give infor- 
mation to Congress on which that body can 
act. But it seems clear that the formal measure 
that would authorize the Vice President to 
take on the duties of the office should be a 
resolution of Congress. If Congress were to 
take the initiative in coming to such a resolu- 
tion, certainly there should first be an author- 
itative inquiry, conducted with all needed 
publicity. There is no danger that Congress 
would take such a step without full justifica- 
tion, but in such matters no opportunity should 
be given for suspicion of underhandedness or 


bad motive. 
ees. 


AN UNNOTICED DANGER 


NE of the best-known and ablest of 
Q French novelists, M. Paul Bourget, calls 

attention to a matter that has been too 
little regarded: not the high cost of living, 
though indirectly a consequence of it, but the - 
sinister effect of high prices on literary effort 
and on intellectual culture in general. 

A movement to double the ordinary selling 
price of French novels—that is, to raise it from 
three and a half franes to seven franes—was 
the occasion of M. Bourget’s warning. His 
argument is simple. Higher prices for books 
mean fewer books sold, smaller returns to 
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authors, consequently fewer literary master- 
pieces, fewer readers and less intellectual food 
for the nation. He unfolds his idea at some 
length. Loss of a part of their income adds to 
the cares of authors and tends to mar the 
excellence of their work—that is, it tends to 
produce inferior work. Moreover, a low rate of 
pay for creative work discourages men from 
devoting themselves to literature. Poorer and 
more expensive books—books that are no longer 
the product of genius working in serenity, safe 
from want—starve the intellect of a country. 

The argument is sound, and it applies to 
every other country as well as to France. It 
may not be so vital to us as it is to French 
authors, for there are not so many men and 
women here who depend wholly on creative 
writing for a livelihood ; but it is a broad prin- 
ciple and affects more or less every writer and 
every community. If we drive authors who are 
capable of doing excellent work to writing ‘‘pot 
boilers, ’’ we not only waste their energy but we 
reduce our Own supply of intellectual food and 
make what we do get poor and unwholesome. 

M. Bourget makes another point that is 
worthy of attention. The high cost of medical 
and other scientific books discourages students, 
reduces the number of them and prevents them 
from attaining that full knowledge of their sub- 
jects which should be within their reach. The 
cost of living of course tends in the same direc- 
tion. So, at a time when the ranks of medicine, 
science and literature should be greatly re- 
cruited to make up for the losses of war and 
to insure the future, all influences combine to 
limit the number and to block the progress of 
those who should be entering on careers of 
usefulness. 

No one has a remedy to suggest. The author, 
the doctor and the research student are the per- 
sons chiefly to be considered, but their interests 
are not considered, or if considered are not 
safeguarded. Whatever of good is to come will 
come from them, yet they and the community 
that looks to them are powerless, because they 
are dominated by the insistent demands of 
persons whose function it is to market produc- 
tions of the brain. The demands of the pub- 
lishers grow greater from day to day; and as 
they gain their ends the situation grows stead- 


ily worse. 
CURRENT EVENTS 


(From December 11 to December 17) 


ONGRESS.—The MeNary bill, which 

extends the life of the Sugar Equalization 
Board and authorizes the board to control the 
distribution of sugar, was in conference, the 
House having passed it with certain umend- 
ments. — The House passed a bill appropriat- 
ing about six million dollars for the purchase 
of army camp sites. It declined to include the 
aéroplane plant of the Dayton-Wright Com- 
pany, though it did purchase the Curtiss- 
Elmwood establishment at Buffalo.— The 
Cummins railway bill was under more or less 
continual discussion, but it could not be 
brought to a vote. ° 


RESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN.—On De- 

cember 13 Senator Johnson of California 
announced his candidacy for the Republican 
Presidential nomination. He was quickly fol- 
lowed by Senator Harding of Ohio. Gov. 
Lowden of Illinois was officially presented to 
the voters of South Dakota as a candidate for 
their indorsement at the coming primary elec- 
tion, and Judge James W. Gerard, former 
ambassador to Germany, appeared in the same 
way as a recognized candidate for the Demo- 
cratic nomination. ° 


EACE CONGRESS.— The reply of the 

German government to the Allied note 
met the demands of the Allies at all essential 
points, even admitting responsibility for the 
sinking of the German fleet at Scapa Flow. 
But it insisted that Germany could not meet 
its obligations by surrendering the shipping 
demanded by the Allies and suggested other 
and more tolerable means of reparation. —M. 
Clémenceau went to London on December 11 
and held a number of important conferences 
with Mr. Lloyd George and other British 
statesmen. The American ambassador, Mr. 
Davis, was present at some of the conferences. 
The conversations were said to be.marked by 
extreme cordiality; it was reported, though 
not confirmed, that the two premiers had 
agreed to accept certain of the Senate’s reserva- 
‘ions to the Versailles treaty if by that action 
the ratification of the treaty could be brought 
about. 3 


OAL STRIKE.—In compliance with the 
order of their officials, the greater part of 

the coal miners returned to work on December 
12. Mr. Garfield, the Fuel Administrator, re- 
signed his office and declined to have anything 
to do with carrying out the agreement by which 





the strike was brought to an end. He objected 
to the composition of the commission that is to 
investigate and report on the coal situation, 
on the ground that it was controlled by repre- 
sentatives of the operators and of the mine 
workers, and that it would doubtless agree on 
a finding that would mean higher prices for 
coal, which was already as expensive as it 
ought to be. ° 


OMAN SUFFRAGE.—On December 12 

the Legislature of Colorado ratified the 
constitutional amendment conferring the suf- 
frage on women. e 


ROHIBITION.—On December 15 the 

Supreme Court handed down a unanimous 
decision affirming the constitutionality of the 
war-time prohibition act. Justice Brandeis 
read the decision. ° 


HE REDS. —On December 11 the Supreme 

Court handed down a decision denying the 
petition of Alexander Berkman for a stay in 
his deportation to Russia. At the same time 
the court granted a delay of a week in the case 
of Emma Goldman in order to permit a further 
examination into the question of her citizen- 
ship. Miss Goldman’s attorney intimated that 
she would not take advantage of the stay if 
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Berkman were deported, but would go with 
him.—L. C. A. K. Martens, the self-styled 
ambassador of soviet Russia, declined to obey 
the order of the court directing him to turn 
over to the Lusk committee copies of his cor- 
respondence with the government at Moscow. 


S 


IBERAL CONFERENCE. —The ‘‘commit- 
tee of 48,’’ meeting at St. Louis, discussed 
plans for organizing the ‘‘liberal’’ sentiment 
of the country in preparation for the approach- 
ing Presidential election. It was determined 
to put a party ticket in the field and to confer 
with representatives of the Labor party, the 
Nonpartisan League and other bodies, with a 
view to a political coalition of such elements in 
the national life. e 


LAND.—On December 14 it was an- 

nounced from Warsaw that Mr. Paderewski 
had resigned as premier of Poland, and that 
Mr. Skulski, leader of the Coalition party, had 
succeeded him. ° 


EXICO.— The government of Mexico, 

replying to Secretary Lansing’s second 
note, took the ground that the release of Mr. 
Jenkins on bail removed all cause for misun- 
derstanding between the two countries. The 
Supreme Court of Mexico is considering the 
records of the case. ——It was reported from 
Mexico City that the Uruguayan Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Sefior Terra, had offered the 
services of his country as a mediator between 
Mexico and the United States. ——V illista sol- 
diers raided the town of Muzquiz, in Coahuila, 
in reprisal for the execution of Gen. Angeles. 


eS 


TALY.—The Italian Chamber voted, 289 to 
124, against the proposal of the Socialists to 
recognize the soviet government of Russia. 
Capt. d’Annunzio was said to be willing that 
Italian regular troops should occupy Fiume. 


S 


USSIA.—In southern Russia the with- 

drawal of Gen. Denikine before the attacks 
of the Bolshevik armies continued. Moscow re- 
ported the occupation of Poltava, Kharkov and 
Kiev. The Red forees were also reported to be 
pushing eastward in Siberia and to be already 
some three hundred miles east of Omsk. — 
The negotiations at Dorpat continued, but came 
to no conclusion. It was reported that the 
Bolshevik envoys were taking a very lofty 
tone, insisting that the Esthonians break off 
relations with the Entente nations and put all 
their ports at the disposal of the Moscow gov- 
ernment. At the same time, no armistice having 
been declared, they were encouraging continual 
military pressure on the troops guarding the 
Esthonian frontier. The Letts are reported to 
have withdrawn from the conference, and to 
have determined not to attend any negotiations 
at which Bolshevik delegates are present. 
Maxim Litvinoff, the soviet delegate at Copen- 
hagen, who has been engaged in negotiating 
with Great Britain for an exchange of pris- 
oners, tried to lead the Allied diplomatic repre- 
sentatives at Copenhagen into a discussion of 
peace with the Lenine government, but they 
declined to receive his communications. 
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CORN AND CHARACTER 


WO young men were riding along a coun- 
= try road in lowa that ran through hun- 
dreds and hundreds of acres of corn as 
high as a man on horseback. The fields 
were interspersed with clover or oats 

—— stubble, but little or nowheat was raised 
because the chinch bugs that breed in wheat are 
so hard on corn after the wheat is cut. 

Suddenly one of the young men called the atten- 
tion of the other to the difference in the corn grow- 
ing on opposite sides of the road. The corn on one 
side was filled with weeds half as high as the corn 
itself; the stalks were slender and the blades 
were thin and yellow-looking; the ears were small 
and searce. On the other side of the road, though 
the soil was the same, hardly a weed was to be 
seen. The cornstalks were strong and thick and 
tall; the blades were broad and healthy and dark 
green; the ears were large and many. 

Pointing to the inferior corn, one of the young 
men said to his companion, “It is a shame to let 
such corn grow on land worth three or four hun- 
dred dollars an acre.” The one who spoke was 
proud of making his land produce well. His land 
was his opportunity to do something worth while 
in life, and he was making the best of it. It was 
shameful to waste a grand opportunity to help the 
world and at the same time to earn a fair profit. 

There are some things more precious than corn 
that grow in every state in the Union. One of them 
is character. No state can boast of being the great 
character-producing state, for our whole land is 
rich soil for the growth of character. With all the 
opportunities for preparation, development and 
service, with the Christian institutions and high 
ideals that are ours as a people, we ought to say 
with the farmer boy in Iowa, “It is a shame to let 
poor character grow in such a land as this.” 

If young people can get that pride in good, 
strong, Christian character which the farmer boy 
had in raising the finest corn on his good land, 
then the great problems that come up in the future 
will be surely and safely solved. 

“Character is the diamond that scratches every 
other stone.” Strong, true character will enable 
you to make your mark in the world in whatever 
service you undertake. We have the soil, and we 
have the seed in our true-hearted young Amer- 
icans. Let us all do our part in making the United 
States of America the great character-producing 
country of the world. 
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HER USEFULNESS 


HEN Sallie’s mother brought the little 
basket into the room, the piano lid 
closed with an angry snap. Sallie was 
not unkind, but she did not enjoy 
going to see Grandmother Grey, who 

—— _ was old and bedridden and impatient. 

At sixteen it is not always easy to make allowance 

for the fretfulness of those who suffer. 

“T certainly hope,” she said, “that I shall not 
outlive my usefulness.” 

But an unpleasant errand could not long dis- 
turb her happy temper, and her face was beaming 
again when she mounted the big black horse, 
blew a kiss from the tips of her fingers, and gal- 
loped away. Flowers nodded in the spring breeze ; 
a bird swinging on the topmost bough of the hedge 
warbled gleefully, Sallie met a friend and called 
a merry greeting, and the friend went on with a 
smile that was an echo to Sallie’s gladness. 

During the two remaining years of her life 
Grandmother Grey frequently told of that brief 
visit and admitted that Sallie had brought sweet- 
ness and freshness into the room by her very pres- 
ence; but at the time she only grumbled that the 
jelly was too stiff, the fruit not ripe enough and 
the flowers of a kind that would soon wilt. 

As soon as she could with courtesy, Sallie es- 
eaped into the spring sunshine. It was only a 
twenty minutes’ ride to her home, but on the way 
a startled rabbit leaped from the bushes and the 
big black horse sprang violently to one side. Some 
men at work in a near-by field ran to the road and 
found Sallie a crumpled heap on the ground. 

Poor little Sallie! Her friends grew pale when 
they heard the verdict of the doctors who were 
called in consultation. She would never walk 
again; as long as she lived she must always be 
helpless and suffering. 

Day by day Sallie endured the pain and weari- 
ness as the slow weeks became months and years. 
‘Poor little Sallie!’ became “Poor Miss Sallie!” 
and still the years crept on. The members of her 
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family, who for a time had ministered to her with 
every tenderness, one by one slipped away from 
her bedside and did not come again. The little 
children who had brought her flowers, grew up, 
became grandparents, and died. But Sallie lived 
on for sixty years of helpless suffering. 

Yet her life was not spent in vain. She was 
“Dear Aunt Sallie” to the better part of a city of 
forty thousand inhabitants. Having no remaining 
relative, she occupied a bed in the pleasantest 
room in the public hospital, which was paid for 
by some of those whose lives she had blessed. 
Those who were weary and disheartened called 
at that quiet room and went on their way happier 
and stronger ; ministers visited her and talked with 
her of their problems, and went to their tasks with 
clearer vision. Old and young and little children, 
all were welcomed by her, and each, as he passed 
on, carried with him the lesson that God is good. 

At last one day the withered hands lay quiet on 
the counterpane. The wrinkled face on the pillow, 
in its halo of silver hair, was still. A church bell 
tolled seventy-six. All through the city with hushed 
voices and tearful eyes the people repeated the 
message, ‘‘Dear Aunt Sallie is dead.” 

She had not outlived her usefulness. 
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MEDIAEVAL DANZIG 


ANZIG was formerly one of the principal 
D towns of the powerful Hanseatic League, 

but the world at large had virtuaily forgotten 
the city for more than a century when the revival 
of the ancient country of Poland attrgcted popular 
attention to it. I have visited many cities during 
my travels in various countries, a contributor to 
Travel writes, and few that I have seen are more 
interesting to the lover of the rare and curious 
than this city at the mouth of the great Vistula 
River, which, with its adjoining territory of some 
four hundred square miles, is an important part 
of Poland’s “corridor to the sea.” 

You do not have to be told that Danzig is old. 
Antiquity is stamped on the architecture every- 
where, and the medizval Danzig merchant seems 
to have ordered his house as he ordered his clothes, 
for nothing was too good. In a country almost de- 
void of stone this was almost the only material he 
would have. In the old patrician dwellings are 
many strange bits of decoration—friezes of quaint 
tile in Biblical design made in Danzig by refugees 
from Delft, most brilliant of brasses, doors and 
ceilings ornamented with wonderful sculptures. 

But the most interesting of all is the old Crane 
Tower and Gate, which seems ready to fall at any 
moment. Within the tower, over the passageway, 
is a great treadmill where in the old days prisoners 
were made to walk in order to raise the grain 
from the ships into the bins above, and across the 
stream there is an unending line of granaries or 
warehouses, In the days of the Polish kingdom 
Danzig was the greatest grain port in the world 
and received each year several million bushels of 
Silesian and Polish grain. 

One of the notable old buildings is known as the 
Artushof. It was built by the old order of Teutonic 
Knights as a clubhouse. It is said that the legends 
of King Arthur and his Knights of the Round 
Table were here kept alive. Although the paneled 
walls are still filled with great paintings and 
wooden statues, to-day the old hall 
has become a commonplace grain 








A STREET IN THE OLD PART OF DANZIG 


exchange. In the Torture Chamber 
and the Stock Tower, formerly the 
prison, is a passageway through 
which prisoners were conducted to 
red-hot pincers and the rack. 
Danzig, or Gdansk as the Poles 
will always call it, had a definite 
place on the map of Europe half a 
millennium before Columbus set out 
upon his eventful trip across the 
then unknown seas. It had almost 
reached the zenith of its prosperity 
under that famous old league of 
Hansa before the New World was 
discovered. During the Wars of the 
Roses the ships of Danzig used to 
return laden with rich spoils. The 
Danzigites fought with the men 
of Hamburg and Bremen and Lii- 
beck against the pirates of the seas 
in the effort to keep the waters 
open to the commerce of the world. 
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THE SAP THIEF 
Bi ica ONE knows that Sheriff 





Middleton hates to be inter- 

rupted when he is feeding his 
chickens, but one April evening as 
he was beginning his task Miss Alva 
Nichols in her dictatorial waycalled 
across the barnyard, “Sheriff, will 
you step here? I haven’t my rub- 
bers, and your yard is frightfully 
muddy!” 

Although the sheriff is sheriff only 
by courtesy, years having passed 
since he held office, he is expected 
to act in a semiofficial capacity if 
anything out of the way happens. 
So when he stood before her at the 
cattle gate, Miss Alva snapped, 
“T’ve always had my suspicions of 
old Hutchins! Of course his farm 
isn’t a money mine, but that is 
no excuse for stealing corn, and —” 


“That was never proved, you know, Miss Alva.” 

“There’s always fire where there’s smoke!” she 
snapped back. 

“T wish we didn’t have so many proverbs,” said 
the sheriff. ‘They make it easy to fasten things 
on folks. But what has Hutchins been doing?” 

“T haven’t said he did it, sheriff. I said I’ve got 
my suspicions. He could cross the ridge by the 
short cut, and he wouldn’t have to carry the. buck- 
ets home. He could have a barrel back in the 
brush and empty the sap into it. 

“Sugar is high,” Miss Alva continued. ‘‘When 
somebody steals my sap, he steals money. Will 
you come right over to my place? My buckets are 
set for the night and I want you to see them.” 

“Supper is ready,’’ remarked the sheriff, glanc- 
ing toward the kitchen. 

“It will be too dark afterwards,’”’ urged Miss 
Alva. 

That night the sheriff ate cold biscuits. The next 
morning he went over to the sapbush to find the in- 
censed owner salvaging what little sap she could. 

“Sheriff, this is nice!” she exclaimed as she held 
up an empty bucket. “He lugged away a sight, 
and what he didn’t lug he spilled. I’m going to 
have the law on him! I’ve got my proof.” 

“T’ll agree it’s hard,” said the sheriff. “But I’m 
not quite ready to believe Hutchins is the thief. 
What’s your proof, Miss Alva?” 

Miss Alva «lropped the pail and brought out from 
the sap house a walking stick with a handle twisted 
into a loop from the root of the sapling. ‘Did you 
ever see that stick before?” she asked. “1 found 
it up where the crosscut begins.” 

*‘That’s one of Hutchins’s sticks,’ replied the 
sheriff. “‘But he’s twisted lots of those sticks, and 
I don’t think any jury would convict the old man 
because you found it near your sapbush. Don’t go 
to the county clerk until Saturday. Then I’ll carry 
you down in my car. That will save you a trip with 
your mare over the muddy roads.”’ 

It was difficult to induce Miss Alva to postpone 
her attempt to have Hutchins arrested, but the 
offer of the sheriff’s car had weight, and she agreed 
to put off her complaint. 

The sheriff prides himself that in emergencies 
he generally unearths some one to aid him in solv- 
ing his puzzles. “On the way home I’ll consilt 
Billy,” he said to himself. “ Young brains are 
nimble brains, and I haven’t forgotten how Billy 
fished old Mrs. Framway’s iron-rimmed spectacles 
out of her cistern with his big magnet.” 

Billy was found tinkering on an improvement 
for his mother’s churn. “It’s a sight easier to turn 
a wheel than it is to wag a churn dasher up and 
down,” he explained. “The wheel is from an old 
wheelbarrow. You turn it like this, and up and 
down goes the dasher.”’ 

Billy was so absorbed in his invention that it 
was difficult to interest him in Miss Alva’s sap. 
But when he did take an interest he made a sug- 
gestion. “We'll hitch strings to some of the buck- 
ets,” he said, “and tie the strings to a long piece of 
cord with a bell on it. When the cord is yanked it 
will ring a bell. I’ll have my searchlight ready and 
you can have your shotgun. The thief will throw 
up his hands and yell, ‘Kamerad!’” 

The plan seemed to the sheriff even more prom- 
ising than the churn improvement. That afternoon 
Billy arranged a cowbell, and that evening, with 
some sandwiches for a midnight lunch, the sheriff 
and Billy hid themselves in the sap house. 

Billy intended to stay awake, but he soon fell 
asleep and did not wake until the sheriff shook 
him. The bell was clanking. Seizing his gun in one 
hand and the searchlight; in the other, the sheriff, 
followed by Billy, slipped out into the bush. 

*‘He’s right in front of us!” whispered the sheriff. 
“Hold the searchlight.” 

As the beams shot forward, a big form lifted 
itself from a sap bucket. “We’ve got you!” the 
sheriff shouted. “Put up your hands!” 

While Billy directed the light on something that 
looked like a stout man, there came the red glare 
of exploding gunpowder, and the heavy discharge 
of both barrels of the sheriff’s gun. 

“You didn’t wait for him to yell ‘Kamerad!’” 
gasped Billy. 

“T got him!” the sheriff shouted as he snapped 
two more cartridges into his gun and ran forward. 

Fifty feet up the hillside lay a big furry mass, 
which for a moment Billy thought was a man 
dressed in a great fur coat. Then, as he leaped to 
the sheriff’s side, he saw the thief more clearly. 

“A bear, and a big fellow!” the sheriff cried. 
““My second shot killed him! Here’s where old 
man Hutchins and the rest of us have bear steak!” 


a = 
THE BENIGHTED HINDU 


N example of Oriental custom that well illus- 
trates the mental rut of a certain type of 
Asiatic is cited by Dr. L. P. Jacks in the 

Atlantic Monthly. An English resident in one of 
the hill districts of India, says Dr. Jacks, was com- 
pelled by the customs of the country to employ six 
gardeners for the work of the small garden sur- 
rounding his bungalow. The waste of time and 
energy was prodigious, for every movement of the 
gardeners was regulated by custom. Among other 
things all burdens, from a packet of letters to a 
sack of coal, were carried on the head. 

The Englishman conceived the idea of providing 
the gardeners with a wheelbarrow; so he called 
them together and explained the new implement. 
Whereupon the head gardener informed the sahib 
that six wheelbarrows would be required. “For,” 
said he, “we are of different castes and it is not 
lawful for us to use one another’s tools.” 

That somewhat deranged the Englishman’s 








calculations. Nevertheless, he provided the six 
wheelbarrows. Not long afterwards a carload of 
coal for the bungalow arrived at the station, and 
the Englishman resolved that the wheelbarrows, 
which the gardeners so far had refused to touch, 
should be started on their career. Sohe summoned 
the men, repeated his explanation, and gave them 
strict orders to use the wheelbarrows. 

He did not see them depart, but not long after- 
wards, looking out of his window, he saw them 
returning. The six men marched up the garden 
path in a slow and stately procession, one behind 
the other. They had the coal. They had it in the 
wheelbarrows. But each of the six men was carry- 
ing his wheelbarrow on his head. 
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ANTIQUE DRINKING HORNS 


MONG the curious odds and ends in a New 
A York pawnbroker’s window is a black horn 
about twelve inches long which looks as 
if it might have belonged to the almost extinct 
European bison, although that is improbable. It is 
crudely ornamented with brass mountings, which 
perhaps were originally gilded, and it is sawed in 
two in the middle. The two halves are set on a 
hinge and snap together with a lock. It contains 
a glass flask for liquor, and it was intended to be 
slung over the shoulder. This is an improvement 
on the beggar’s horn of Shakespeare’s day, when 
half-witted beggars, who used to wander about 
carrying a stoppered cow’s horn hanging behind 
their backs, would enter schoolhouses to awe 
naughty children and would receive for their serv- 
ice a mug of drink, which the master would pour 
into the horn. 

In medizval times drinking cups were com- 
monly made of horn, as are Scotch porridge spoons 
still, and Cesar relates that his soldiers who killed 
a bison were so proud of the feat that they always 





sent the horns home to Italy to be made into silver- 
mounted cups and preserved as trophies. But in 
the Middle Ages, as the bison had been killed off 
in western Europe, the great horns of the native 
wild ox, or aurochs, or later, when even these 
were gone, the horns of the domestic bull, were 
used ; and every great house was supposed to have 
one, richly mounted in silver and gold, for cere- 
monials.They were handed down from generation 
to generation as family heirlooms, and acquired 
a sort of sanctity, especially after some apoplectic 
lord, endeavoring to empty the horn of its red liquor 
at a single draft, had fallen dead at a banquet. 

Two such huge and antique drinking horns were 
preserved in Alsace until the French Revolution. 
One of them, six feet six inches long and compar- 
atively slender, which according to tradition came 
from one of the big Hungarian cattle used to haul 
stone for building the Strasbourg Cathedral, was 
kept in that very cathedral. The other, somewhat 
shorter and thicker, yet big enough to hold four 
litres of wine, which is believed to have been a 
horn of the wild ox, was kept in [the Episcopal 
palace at Saverne (Zabern). For three centuries 
the Saverne relic was the property of an associa- 
tion called the Brotherhood of the Horn, which 
was founded in 1586 and was endowed with this 
emblem by a bishop in whose family it had been 
an ancient heirloom. The horn was regarded with 
great veneration by the Brotherhood and by the 
citizens of Saverne generally, and its disappear- 
ance is a loss to natural history as well as to art, 
for it was the last relic of the aurochs. 
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WRONG AGAIN 


NE of the reminiscences that former Presi- 
dent Taft delights in relates to one of his 
maiden speeches, in which he came off 

anything but a hero. The speaker was on that 
easiest of easy tasks, attacking the government, 
when the heckler cried out: 

“You’re wrong, sir!” 

A little nettled, Mr. Taft continued without heed- 
ing. Presently, in answer to another strong asser- 
tion, came again: 

“You’re wrong, sir!” 

Mr. Taft scowled, but continued his speech. 

“You’re wrong, sir!” again rang out the voice. 

Angrily addressing the persistent interrupter, 
Mr. Taft cried, “Look here, I could tell this man 
something about the government that would make 
his hair stand on end!” 

“You’re wrong again, sir!” came from the critic, 
as, amid the roars of the crowd, he stood up and 
removed his hat. His head was as bald as a bil- 
liard ball. 

So 8 


WOULD NOT EAT AN 
ACQUAINTANCE 


MONG well-known London hostesses, Lady 

St. Helier—better known, perhaps, as Lady 

Jeune—has been famous for bringing to her 

social functions individuals not usually met in 

society, and interesting oftentimes for some quite 

extraordinary reason. In one of her books of recol- 

lections Lady Dorothy Nevill tells one of the many 

amusing stories of the widely divergent types of 
guests who assembled at Lady Jeune’s house. 

An explorer who had penetrated into a particu- 
larly wild and hostile region, having been captured 
by its savage and cannibal inhabitants, was bound 
to a tree, preparatory to being roasted and eaten. 

At this critical moment the cannibal chief ap- 
peared and, seeing the unfortunate explorer, ad- 
dressed him in fair English. 

“I know your face, sir,” he said. ‘“We have met 
at my friend, Lady Jeune’s. So, instead of dining 
off you, I shall ask you to dine with me and tell 
me all the London news.” 


o 9 


THRIFT IN THE SANCTUARY 
N English periodical tells the story of a min- 
A ister who was asked to supply for a Sunday 
or two in a quiet country village. When he 
went to the church, the verger met him and asked 
him to preach from the chancel. 
“Why, my good man?” he inquired. 


‘Well, it’s like this,’ said the verger. “‘I ’ave a 
duck in the pulpit sitting on fourteen eggs.” 
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The other girls came promptly at the appointed hour. Each 
of them was wearing a string of buttons, but at the sight of 
Betty’s they all exclaimed with delight. 

“Yours is the prettiest in the lot!’’ they cried. ““What’s the 
use of voting ?” 

A vote was taken, however, and, sure enough, Betty received 
the prize—a little silver clasp for holding the string together. 

Just then her mother came in to bring a plateful of cake, 
and the girls showed her their treasures. 

“Well, I declare,” said Mrs. Ward, “if four of you haven’t 
found blue buttons that were on Betty’s plaid gingham !” 

‘The four girls compared the buttons; it was true, they were 
matches, Betty had been too wildly excited to notice. 

“I found one in the schoolhouse,’’ said Mary Lee Brown. 

“T found mine in a crack of the little bridge by the gate,” 
said Alma Pruden, 

The others laughingly told where they had found theirs. 

“O dear,” said Betty, “I must have fairly shed my buttons! 
Now I shall have to find some other kind to buy them back 
with.” 

That evening she sat at her aunt’s feet and sewed the six blue 
buttons on the gingham dress. ‘‘Do you know, Aunt Ellen,” 

| she said, looking up, “I used to think buttons were just buttons ; 
| but now they seem very different to me. It’s all because of the 
charm string, I believe.’ 
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THE CHARM STRING 


By Josephine Scribner Gates 


‘*ALL the girls in my class at school have lockets!” sighed | 
Apes Ward. “Every single one except me.” | 
Great-A unt Ellen, who was sitting near, looked interested. | 

“Tet me see,” she said musingly, “when J was ten years old I | 
had a charm string.” | 
‘A charm string !”? Betty echoed. “That must have been lovely. ’T ities was once a wise Indian chief who had a brave 
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THE LEGEND OF THE HUMMING BIRD 


By Ellen Miller Donaldson 


What was it made of—pearls ?”’ little son. The boy was loved by all the people of the tribe. 
“Buttons,” Miss Ellen replied. | The little brothers of the wood stopped often to play with 
“Oh, buttons!” Betty said in a flat voice. Presently she | him, and the birds sang their best songs to him. He had a kind 
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a certain little brown bird that had a tiny nest built high up in 
a tree and lined with the softest down from fuzzy cat-tails. The 
bird was smaller than other birds, and it could not sing; but all 
day long it stayed near the little son of the chief. The Indian 
boy had an idea that its wings made music, and so he called it, 
“The bird with the sweet wing song.” 

One day the wise chief had to send a message to a far-away 
chief. ‘The message was that the Green Corn Moon was now in 
the sky, and so it was time to give a feast and thank the Great 
Spirit for all the fruit and grain that the harvest had brought. 
Would his friend come to the feast? the wise chief wondered. 

The wise chief called the little chief to him and said, “You 
must take a message to my friend who is far away. Twice the 
sun will set and twice it will rise before you reach him. But the 
trail is plain; the little brothers of the wood will play with you; 
the birds will sing to you; the Moon Mother and the stars will 
guard you; and all night long the little Stars-with-Wings will give 
you light. Go, my son, and prove that you are the brave son of a 
brave chief.” 

So the little chief started. Over his head the bird with the sweet 
wing song went gayly flying. All through the day the boy jour- 
neyed. Whenever he stopped to rest and to eat berries the little 
brothers of the wood came stealing out to play with him. That 
night he slept safe and sound in the friendly wood. The west 


| wind sang him to sleep, and the Stars-with-Wings stayed near to 
| give him light. 


When he came to the edge of the wood he found two trails. 


| One led to the chief who was the friend of his father; the other 


led far away to a chief who never took the trouble to thank the 
Great Spirit for the harvest. The little Indian boy could not tell 


| which way to go. 


He stood still for a while, thinking. Presently he said, “Go, my 
bird with the sweet wing song, and find the trail to the friendly 
chief.” 

The bird flew off; in a moment or two it was out of sight. All 


added, “Mercy, Aunt Ellen! How could a string of buttons be | heart, and he loved to make everything happy. Best of all he loved | through the day the little chief waited, and all through the night. 


charming ?” 
“It was to me,” her aunt answered. “Perhaps because I 
had to work so hard for it.’’ She opened a little drawer at 





the side of her desk. “I'he charm string itself is gone long 
ago,”’ she said, “‘but here are three of the buttons; I’ve kept 
them all these years.’ 

She laid the treasures on Betty’s outstretched palm. 

‘The little girl gazed at them curiously. They were old- 
fashioned and odd. One was green and oval, one was flat and 
smoky gray, and the third was clear red, and round like a ball. 

“T remember the very dresses they were on,” Miss Ellen 
said, “and how eager I was for them to come off so I could 
add them to my string. You see, girls didn’t have many dresses 
in those days; it took a long time to get enough buttons.” 

“JT want a charm string,” said Betty. “I am going to begin 
right away to look for stray buttons.” 

Her mother, who was passing through the room, overheard 
her. “Speaking of stray buttons, Betty,” she said, “I wish 
you’d find the six that you’ve lost off your plaid gingham. 
How do you manage to lose your buttons so fast?” 

Betty said she did not think there would be much chance 
of ever finding those buttons. “I never heard one of them 
drop,” she declared. 

“T’1l tell you what,” put in Aunt Ellen. “If you’ll find two 
of those buttons, even two, I’ll give you these. Looking for 
the lost buttons may teach you to be more careful.” 

After that Betty was more than ever determined to have a 
charm string of her own. 

The next day she told the girls at school about her plan. 
They were delighted. Each of them decided then and there 
that she, too, would have a charm string. Before the week 
was out their families were all wondering over their sudden 
interest in buttons. 

“Let’s keep our strings hidden even from one another,” 
Betty proposed. ‘‘And then, when the last one is finished 
we'll all meet at my house and show them and compare notes.” 

She had not told the girls about the three beautiful buttons 
that would adorn her string if she could only win them. 

Every day she searched in some fresh place for the blue . 
buttons that she had lost from her plaid gingham dress. If 
only she could find just two! But the lost buttons remained 
lost. Meanwhile the charm strings grew and grew. 

“My mother has offered a prize to the girl who makes the 
prettiest string,” Mary Lee Brown told her companions at 
school one day. ‘“*When all the strings are finished we’ll vote 
for the best.” 


ORAWN BY L. J. BRIDGMAN 


One chilly January day 

Some little raindrops were at play ; 

“We're tired,” one said, “of sober 
gray; 

We want our dresses bright.” 


Jack Frost cried, “ Well, it shall 
done!” 

The work was instantly begun: 

He dressed them every single one 

In puffy, fluffy white. 


lot 
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From that time on Betty feverishly searched every crack 
and corner for the missing buttons. If she could earn her 
Aunt Ellen’s three lovely old buttons, surely her string would 
win the prize! 

She searched in vain for a long time. At last she found one 
of the blue buttons, but the other five seemed to be lost forever. 

When the other girls announced that they were ready for 
the contest Betty’s string was not complete; but she was 
still hoping against hope that at the last minute she might 
win the three buttons that she wanted so much. 

On the way to school the next morning she met Nellie King. F ; 

“T’ve found another button,’ cried Nellie, “and there’s “3 ee - , 
room enough to squeeze it on my string !”” li us . 

Betty did not mean to look, but she caught sight of the ~ 
button. It was flat and blue. 

“Oh!” she cried, stopping short. “Please let me have it!” AS Os” 

Nellie good-naturedly gave up the button; and at recess 7 
































Betty rushed home to get the three treasure buttons from i OE ese 
Aunt Ellen and slip them on the string. : 
“T know by your face what’s happened,” Miss Ellen said 
smiling. “‘You’ve found the two buttons.” 
Betty started to say yes ; then all at once she stopped. ““Why, 
no, I haven’t,” she faltered. “I—I really found only one.” 
When she had told her story Miss Ellen put out her hand 








ORAWN BY BARBARA HOLLIS 


SUPPOSE 


to the little drawer. “Never mind,” she said. “You did your 
best; and you’ve learned, I think, how much easier it is to 
lose buttons than to find them.” Then she dropped into Betty’s 
eager, outstretched palm the oval green button, the smoky gray 
button and the button that looked like a red crystal ball. 

As soon as Betty returned from school that afternoon she 
restrung her string, with the three quaint and lovely buttons 
in the middle; then she put it round her neck and waited. 


Suppose a sudden fairy, bright with gauze and 
spangles, came , 

And teetered on the window sill and called you 
by your name, 


And said, ‘‘ Come fly, come fly with me and see 
my dingle dell,’’ 

Oh, would you go, or would you stay? It’s very 
hard to tell. 





Of pop-corn kernels, O! 


And in a minute more, with joy, 
Each turned into a pop-corn boy, 
Most quaintly dressed, his very 
In white, from top to toe. 


aa 


THE-WHITE PARTY 


Meanwhile (you may believe or not) 
Upon a stove close by and 
Some thoughtless person spilled a 


The snowflake girls came hurry- 
hot ing 

And curtsying and scurrying, 
Against the window flurrying, 
Unmindful of the weather. 


And every little pop-corn lad 
Danced up and down, polite and glad, 
And bowed and smiled — And, 

oh, they had 
A lovely time together! 








COU AC A etn 


At last, just as the Moon Mother was putting the stars to 
sleep under the white-cloud blankets, the tiny bird came 
back. For a long time the boy and the bird talked together ; 
then they took the trail to the far-away chief. It was a long 
way to travel, but the boy did not mind, because he knew 
he was on the right trail. The chief was glad to see the 
little son of his friend, and he promised to come to the feast. 

Afterwards the two companions set out for their own lodge 
fire—the little bird leading the way. When they reached the 
end of the home trail all the braves came out to meet them. 
As they led the boy back to the camp the little bird, swift 
on his little brown wings, flew above them. The wise chief 
was proud of his brave little son, for the boy had shown 
that some day he, too, would be a wise chief, able to lead 
his people. 

‘The boy told his father that the bird had helped him find 
the way. “O wise chief, my father,” he said, “the little 
bird is very plain, as you see, Let me show my love for him 
by giving him a wonderful suit of feathers |’? 

‘The chief was glad to reward his son, and the boy set to 
work at once. 

He gathered some flowers and grasses that were growing 
near at hand, and pressed the color from them. Then with 
the yellow and orange and red that came from the flowers 
and the green that came from the grasses he painted the 


sober coat of the little brown bird. 

How beautiful the new suit was! All the other birds were 
envious, As for the bird with the sweet wing song, he was 
so proud that he flew happily round the little son of the 
chief, and louder and clearer than ever he made a humming 
sound with his little wings. From that time on he hummed 
constantly. Because of the music that he made with his 
wings he came in time to be called the humming bird. 
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“‘Every Old Timer 
Ships to Taylor’ 


Why do successful trappers 
choose Taylor year after year? 

Because Taylor knows how 
to sell your furs for best mar- 
ket prices. Tag your bundle 
today to Taylor! 


Taylor 


$t-louis, v's. 


Taylor experts always grade your 
furs up. They remove any blemish 
which would make your pelt take lower 





grading. Result? Better grading — 
bigger check for you—another Taylor 
regular shipper added to our long list. 


Quick Cash Pay! 


After you have worked hard for pelts, 
there’s no excuse for your having to 
wait for your money. That is why we 
mail your check same day your furs 
are received and graded. No waiting— 
no disappointments. 


Ship Now! 


Today—while fur prices are sky high 
—is the time to ship. Play safe! Tag 
your furs to Taylor today! 


F.C. Taylor FurCo., 


international Fur Exchange 


255 Fur Exchange Building 


St. Louis, U.S.A. 

















WRITE YOUR LESSONS WITH THIS 
Simplex Typewriter 


Any child who can write can $ 

easily operate this wonderful e 

little typewriter. It is equipped 

with spacing key, keyboard, ink tube and 

inking pad and writes clearly and distinctly 

as long as you want it to. School children 

and grown folks will find it very helpful. 
$5.00 


Big Scout Larger typewriters ‘ $2.98, $4.00 and 
Knife Electric MOTOR 


60e 99e 


A great. knife for A strong, tre 
hunting, camping and terminal motor, 

I sorts of outdoor just the thing for 
operating light 
running models 
and electrical 
toys. Can be 
run with one or 
more dry or wet cell batteries, depending 
upon the power desired. Made by Gilbert, 










ge 


ork. It comes with 
a@ heavy steel Made, 
finely tempered, with 
ebonized handle, fit- 





end through which to 
slip your belt. 


eines. cc eee 
Machine Gun FLASHLIGHT 
Pocket Size 
Special 


service when you 

need a strong light. Comes with 
a nickel plated case, equipped 
with a bright bulb and a two 
cell battery. 


Wonderful Submarine $1.50 


Lots of fun to watch the little “sub” per- 
forming all sorts of stunts in the water. 
It is adjustable for diving and circling, 
her under the water or above. Oper. 
ates with a strong rubber band motor. 
order. or 2c stamps (put wared 


Catalogue FREE saiirocinicg fase: fa 


BALTIMORE MAIL ORDER COMPANY 
Dept. 111,H d & Balti Sts., Baltimore, Md. 


Fits in your vest 
ager Y pocket, ready for Cc 
This machine gun is made like a real one. 
Has ible i 


a steel barre! and stock, roller firing crank, 
automatic travers full circle swivel, wood 
fore legs and trail. The price is $3.75. 


When ordering remit full amount in currency, 











You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents coin or stamps for 70-page book on Stam- 
mering and Stuttering, *‘Its Cause and Cure.” It 
tells how I cured myself after stammering for 20 years. 


BENJAMIN N. BOGUE, 312 Bogue Building, Indianapolis. 


Your Best Asset 
— A Skin Cleared By — 


Cuticura Soap 


All druggists; Soap 25, Ointment 25 & 60, Taleum 25. 
Sample each free.of ‘‘Outicura, Dept. B, Boston." 




















TREE AND FLOWER NAMES 


- ANY men have won a verdant immortal- 
M ity by giving their names to flowers,” 
said a recent English writer, in some 
| reflections evoked by a flower show. “The names 
linger, but the origins are forgotten. Who connects 
the peony with Peon, the Greek physician, or the 
gentian with Gentius, King of Lllyria; the fuch- 
sia with the botanist Fuchs ; the lobelia with Lobel ; 
| the dahlia with Dahl, who was a pupil of Linnzus; 
or nicotine with one Jean Nicot, an ambassador 
| who brought tobacco to France?” 
On the other hand, if flowers have often been 
named for men, men have often been named for 
| flowers, for the places where flowers grow, for trees 
and fruits. Some of these origins, too, are for- 
gotten; others are obvious. Oak and Ashe, Pine 
and Birch, Orchard, Appleyard, Appleby, Plum- 
tre, Hawthorne, Hazeldean, Wheatley, Nutley, 
Vine, Fern, Berry, Brackenshaw—these and many 
more come readily to mind and require no expla- 
| nation, Chesney is the Norman equivalent of oak ; 
| Abele of poplar. Family names beginning with 
| ‘gold’? often have reference to no mineral treas- 
| ure, but to the marigold: Goldfield—the golden 
| field from which the family owning it originally 
| derived their name—was in all probability barren 
of ore but rich in buttercups; cowslips or marsh 
| marigolds. 
| Mr. Twelvetrees had an ancestor, one Peter- 
| atte-T welvetrees, who lived hard by some group 
| of trees; Mr. Rowntree is associated ancestrally 
with the rowan. The Woodruffes and Caltrops 
| come, too, from flowery origins. Tozer had an an- 
| cestor in the woolen trade, who toused or teased 
| cloth with the plant called teasel. Snooks need not 
| be ashamed of his name—it is derived from Sen- 
| nocks, and that from Sevenoaks. 
| Floral names are less common than those de- 
| rived from trees, shrubs or useful plants; perhaps 
| because blossoms seemed too femininely beautiful 
to suit the virile Anglo-Saxon. Nevertheless, there 
| are the Rose and Lillie families; nor will readers 
| of Nicholas Nickleby have forgotten the amiable 
and absurd Mr. Lillyvick, whose remote ances- 
| tor must have been head man of some wick—vil- 
lage or place of work—where lilies grew abun- 
| dantly. And there is an occasional Lilymead and 

Rosedale, but these are direct translations, usu- 
| ally, from the foreign Lilienthal and Rosenthal, 
| which, too, are commonly Jewish. The Jews, under 
| one of the laws contemptuously imposed upon 
them several centuries ago, in Continental coun- 
tries where they were consistently oppressed, were 

bidden to assume surnames, but forbidden to adopt 
| any except those of animals or natural objects. 

“The natural objects which they did adopt,” 
says the writer who recently called attention to 
this curious restriction, ‘‘do infinite credit to their 
sentiment. These names are all beautiful. The 
| number, in particular, that contain the rose as a 
factor is a proof of the romantic love of the Jewish 
people for that flower, in spite of much enforced 
ghetto dwelling... . It is a proud consciousness of 
their beauty that they feel in such names as Rosen- 
schweig, Rosenthal, Rosenbaum, Rosenwald and 
Rosengarten.” 

Such an enumeration seems almost to deliver 
the rose of England into the hands of the Hebrews; 
but there are some purely English roses still left. 
John Bull at his bulliest finds nothing foreign, 
feminine or frivolous in the doubly floral British 
combination of the family name of Primrose with 
the title Earl of Rosebery. 
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MME. HIROOKA 
Oka two Japanese women have succeeded 


conspicuously in the financial world. They 

are Mme. Suzuki, the head of a large banking 
establishment, and Mme. Asa Hirooka, who, ac- 
cording to a contributor to Everybody’s Magazine, 
not only has saved her family from bankruptcy 
but has made several fortunes. The Hirooka 
family, whose son she married, belonged to a mer- 
chant class that made great fortunes loaning 
money to the nobles. When revolution and panic 
ruined their business, her family decided to try 
some other occupation and experimented with 
indigo; Japanese paper, oil and rice; but they 
failed in everything. 

Mme. Hirooka then decided to take a hand. She 
| was the only member of her family who knew how 
to calculate, and when the government arranged 
to convert the nobles’ notes into bonds she had 
been called into the conference. Also, she had 
| read English books on banking. When the Bank 
of Japan was instituted, she made a large amount 
of money by buying and selling its bonds. 

Still not satisfied, she thought that she would 
like to own a coal mine. So, accompanied by two 
quaint and rather frightened attendants, she 
appeared one day in Moji, in the mountains of 
Kyushu, clad in bloomers, with a pistol in her belt. 
At Moji there was no house ; so the young financier 
lived in a hut. She was very short of capital, and 
it required all her courage to keep the first mine 
going. But she prospered, and as time went on she 
was able to buy more mines, until in 1890 she sold 
her coal interests and invested her fortune in 
| banking business, in insurance, in fruit culture, 
| and in mines in Korea. When she was sixty-one 





years old she gave up her belief in Buddhism and | 


became an active Christian. 
og 


| INDOMITABLE CHEERFULNESS 


| 
HAT a man can remain cheerful though im- 
prisoned for a crime he did not commit is 
proved by some of the letters that Mr. 0. 
Henry wrote to his little girl while he was serving 
his unjust sentence. They are quoted in the Boston 
Globe. 

“Hello, Margaret!’ says one playful missive. 
“Don’t you remember me? My name is Aldiberon- 
tiphostiphornkopohokus. If you see a star shoot 
and say my name seventeen times before it goes 
out, you will find a diamond ring in the track of 
the first blue cow’s foot you see go down the road 
in a snowstorm while the red roses are blooming 
on the tomato vines. Good-by! I’ve got to take a 
ride on a grasshopper.” 

Again he wrote: “I hope your watch runs all 
right. When you write again be sure to look at it 
and tell me what time it is, so I won’t have to get 
up and look at the clock.” And in another note: 
“Be careful when you are on the street not to feed 
shucks to strange dogs or pat snakes on the head 
or shake hands with cats you haven’t been intro- 
duced to or stroke the noses of electric car horses.” 
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electric lamps. 
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This sign is seen 
500.000 people from 
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JUICY 


CHEWIN 





The largest electric sign 
in the world advertises 


WRIGLEYS 





on Times Square, New York 


feet long, 70 


feet high. Made up of 17,286 


The fountains play, the 
trade mark changes, read- 
ing alternately WRIGLEY’S 
SPEARMINT, DOUBLEMINT, 
and JUICY FRUIT, and the 


a turn.” 


nightly by about 
all over the world. 
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Ev 
bit the new Ranger 
completely equipped with electric 
light and horn, carrier, stand, tool 
nk, coaster-br: mud guards 
and anti-skid tires. Choice of 44 
other styles, colors and sizes in 
the “Ranger” line of bicycles. 
EASY PAYMENTS if desired at 
2 smal) vance over our - 
ial Factory-to-Rider cash prices. 
FREE on approval 
and 30 DAYS TRIAL. 
i E " Lamps, Wheels, 
Sundries, and parts 
for all bicycles—half usual prices. ° 
sol, Domes len audlaes O08 cor bien, 
need. Do no’ until you our prices 
terme and the big F. “a . me 
CYCLE COMPANY \W 
Dept. D-&50, Chicago 





Don’t Wear 


a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, 
the wonderful new discovery 
that relieves rupture, will be 
sent on trial. No obnoxious 
springs or pads. MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
U.S. patents. Catalog and measure blanks 
mailed free. Send name and address today. 
BROOKS APPLIANCE CO. 470K State St. Marshall, Mich. 








You can get rid 





, ( 
» 
e e e 2. EVEREADY 6 ” 

of itching with | jmroetuce “DAYLO™: 

| , A handy pocket flash light, measuring only  ¢ 

| 2 1% x 2% inches, about the size and weight 
& ; of a small memorandum book. It consists of § 

| , a quadruple silver-plated case, with com- 
§ bination flash and permanent contact, the 2 
2 wonderful new tungsten battery and the 2 
| Q Mazda bulb. Extra Batteries 30c, postpaid. § 
§ pi Davie” given to Companion sub- ) 
| kesinol Ointment and Resinol Soap easily heal , tion poy Py da pag “Dayle 8 
| most cases of eczema and similar skin-eruptions. 2 will be sold for $1.50. Ineither case we ¢ 
The first application usually stops the itching and » DELIVER FREE anywhere in the U. 8. § 

| i 4 


burning zzstantly. Sold Wy all druggists. For sam- 
ple of each free, write to Dept. 3-T, Resinol, Balti- 
more, Md. Use Restnol Soap for the complexion. 











PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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|SLEUTH AUTOMATIC LIQUID PISTOL 


Guaranteed, Will stop & 
the most vicious dog 
| (ov man) without per- 
| manent injury. Pertectly ?@¢'@ 








mailin spare time for this attractive 
there 


Prepare b: 

pene gone Send at once for free book to 

Become a Bs er,’’ by EDGAR G. ALCORN, Pr ~s 
American School of Banking, 91 McLene Bidg., Columbus, 0. 





| safe tocarry. Fires and recharges 

by pulling trigger. Loads from any 

| liquid. No cartridges required. Over 

| six shots in one loading. All dealers, or by 

| ne aoe order or stamps; no coins. 
SR, STEARNS & I : 

300 Sheffield Avenue, Brooklyn. N, y. 


Ask your he red stov 
Storckceper for STOVINK cei" 
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y, Inc., Worcester, Mass. | | 
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Send at once for prospectus. Get posted now 
for Spring. I buy butterflies, insects for col- 
ections. Simple outdoor work with my pictures, price- 
ist, instructions. Sinelair, Dept. 71, Ocean Park, Cal. 
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1, FLORAL ADDITIONS 
art of a knight’s costume to a bird, and 
ower. 
Add a cluster to something sweet, and find a 


Add 
find a 


flower. 
as people of a country to a vehicle, and 
find a flower. 
Add a flower to a word meaning precise, and find 
another flower. 
2. CHARADES 
My first is of no use at all 
nless into a hole ’twill fit; 
My seoene, whether large or small, 
ill have a hole in it; 
= first upon my second hang, 
nd keep my all with care— 
For should you lose it, certainly 
You’ll inconvenience bear. 
| first, I hope, you have and are; 
his world holds nothing better. 
ey my brings us from afar 
My first or my first’s letter. 
My whole is priceless, yet ’tis found 
In every place the whole world round. 


3. WINDOW WORD SQUARE 










































































Thirteen different words: a sign of grief, a sound, 
an interjection, a kind of story, a small iron instru- 
ment, to quote, one who elects, a part of a wheel, 
verbal, told, an,anecdote, a girl’s name, costly. 


4. ANIMAL ENIGMAS 


I am composed of twenty-eight letters. My 12, 
2, 23, 10, 28 is a fierce wild animal; my 8, 17, 17, 2, 23, 





11, 21,6,15 is an aquatic reptile; my 22, 25, 12, 14,3 
is a small water beast; my 26, 18, 15,5, 27 is a useful | 
domestic animal; my 14,17,20 is a large North | 
American deer; my 16, 24, 28,115, 14,25 is a small | 
animal that can be trained to be useful; my 4, 10, | 
27, 15is atimid wild animal; my 19, 8,17,9 is a young | 
animal of the cattle family; my 13, 8,28,10is an | 
animal with long ears; my 23, 2, 15, 8,16,7,10 is a | 
very tall animal; my 1,10, 8, 15 is a fierce hairy ani- | 
mal. My whole is a proverb. 

I am composed of twenty-five letters. My 14,5, 
6, 18, 25, 20, 22 is an animal of the cat family; my 19, | 
7, 20,6,5 is a carniverous animal; my 24, 5, 14, 16, 22 | 
is a rather small animal with a proboscis; my 21, | 
16, 12, 10,6 is an animal (hat is almost extinct; my | 
23, 1,18, 20, 22 is a fresh-water animal; my 20, 17,11 
is a large specimen of deer; my 8,3, 9,6 is an ani- | 
mal that lives in the woods; my 4, 2, 15, 13,20 is a 
North American member of the deer family. My 
whole is a proverb. 


5. FRACTIONAL FISH 
Two fifths of a dwarf and two thirds of a cask | 
equal a fish. 
hree fourths of part of a house, one ninth of a 
by = three sevenths of a kind of merchant equal 
a fish. 
Three fourths of a common article of food and 
three eighths of friendly counsel equal a fish. | 
Three fifths of a musical instrument and two | 
fifths of a light anchor equal a fish. 
Two fifths of part of a vehicle and three fourths | 
of a vegetable equal a fish. 








6. STRANGE PROVERBS | 
Each line of letters is a well-known proverb with 
the five vowels left out. 
Findhsmnyrsnprtd. Btysnlyskndp. 
Twsempnythrserwd. Brkngdgnvrbts. 
Tsinglnththsntrnng. 


7. ABBREVIATED NAMES OF GIRLS 
Behead and curtail nine names of girls, and find | 
pain, a gentlewoman, five, another girl’s name, a 
measure, a ~ of the head, an article, a slightly 
longer article, fifty-four. 








Answers to Puzzles in November 27 Issue 


1. Acre—race. Mile—lime. Inch—chin. Yard— 
dray. Rood—door. 

2. Beet—bee. Potato—pot. Watercress—water. | 
Peach — ch _ peach — p= each. Apple — | 
p—1l=ape. Turnips — rn + | (50) = tulips. 

3. Evanes-cent, cres-cent, quies-cent, compla- | 
cent, irides-cent, benefi-cent, Milli-cent, as-cent, | 
flores-cent, incandes-cent. | 

4. Deacon, condor, dorsal, 
Dayton, tongue, guests. 

5. Since the publication of the hidden-name puz- | 
zle we have found that at least twenty-eight names | 
are concealed in the square instead of twenty- | 
three, as first stated. They are: Theodore, Peter, 
Henry, Osear, Joseph, John, David, Earl, Fred, | 
Dennis, Eli, Paul, Otis, Donald, Ira, Abel, Luke, 
Roy, Sam, Amos, Ray, Mark, Ted, Asa, Jack, Carl, | 
Tony, Ned. Perhaps some of the readers of the 
puzzle column have found even more. 


6. Palms — p= alms. Pin, a, fore—pinafore. 





salmon, Monday, | 


? J B 
FOP PAP EEL 
TOPAZ PACES BERYL 
PAD JACINTH LYE 
Z PENNY L 
STY 
H 
8. Madrid — M (1000) and d (500) = arid. London | 
4== on Don. Paris — i and a = 


. prs. (pairs.) | 
Venice—ice. Berlin —1 and i (61) = Bern. 
9. The fence round the cross was 259 1-5 feet in 
length and its area was a corresponding number 

of square yards. 


10. Bobby Brown, according 11. BELFAST 
to his statement, must have ENGLISH 
been nine and three fifths years NARRATE 
old; his father, fifty and two JERICHO) 
fifths years old; his mother, AVOIDED 
thirty-eight and two fifths years MOROCCO 
old; and his sister, sixteen and INTEGER | 
four fifths years old. NITRATE) 
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ever a Delay 





HE automobiles used by United States Army Generals over 

there were closed cars, many of them Winton Six limousines; 

and the work they performed under the severest’ tests — weather 
of every sort, war-worn and shell-ripped roads, practically continuous 
running, without lights at night—is the best proof that the closed 
car is much more than a distinguished social vehicle. 


Major General Cronkhite, U. S. A., who served in France, 
Belgium, Alsace-Lorraine, Italy, Luxemburg and Germany, driving as 
near to the front as a motor car could go, reports that his Winton Six 
limousine traveled 15,000 miles and that “thruout this entire period 
I never suffered a moment's delay.” 


Sedan 
Victoria 
Town Car 


Limousine 


May we send you literature ? 


The Winton Company 


19 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 








Winton Oil Engines ( belt drive) for isolated power plants, and Winton Oil-Engine Generating Sets are produced by the Engine 
Works of the Winton Company. 


Write us your needs. 
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ATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 


We offer the high-grade New Compan- 
ion Sewing Machine in seven different 
styles, including both foot treadle and 
electric machines, each warranted by 
the Publishers of The Youth’s Companion for 25 years. 
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Three Months’ Free Trial is allowed every purchaser. If the 
machine selected is not perfectly sat- 
isfactory in every respect after you have tried it in your home for three 
months, we will refund your money and take back the machine at our 
expense. Be sure to get full particulars before ordering elsewhere. 
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Many New Improvements. The New Companion is the only 
machine in the world with the won- 
derful new Automatic Plate-Tension Release. We have also added a 
new Shuttle Ejector, Ball Bearing Steel Pitman, Spring Head Latch and a 
beautiful new quartered-oak woodwork with solid-side drawer casing. 
These are all in addition to the regular features of this high-grade family 
sewing machine. No machine at any price will do better work or last longer. 
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Yet 

Lom! 

There’s No ‘“‘Magic’’ About Our Low Prices. Our ability to Red] 
sell this high- 





grade sewing machine at much less than the usual price is due wholly to 
our unique system of selling direct to you from the factory. We also pay 
the freight to your station. Machines shipped from conveniently located 
shipping points in Eastern, Central and Western sections. 

all about this fine sewing machine. Just 


i in 
It L Easy to F d Out send a postal-card request and you will re- 


ceive our free Illustrated Descriptive Booklet, Trial Offer and Attractive 
Terms by return mail. WRITE FOR IT TO-DAY. 
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In regard to our Sewing Machine, must say that I have used 
several different makes and find my New Companion as as 
any I have seen. It makes a dandy stitch, is easy to run, and for 
the price I paid wouldn’t trade it for any other machine. 

H. A. S., Morgantown, Ind. 
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PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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naturally it’s a toss-up which I say. I told you I | 

was a hopeless case, and you see I was right.” 
“You know you’re not forty yet, at least!” 
“You wouldn’t let me stop to reckon up; I could 

have got it that way. Most dates can’t be reckoned, 

though—that’s the trouble; you know them or you 

don’t know them, and that’s all there is about it.” y 
“If comparisons are consolatory, I’ll make a If you ask at the store for a Kodak 

THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_illus- | confession,” said Betty. “A poormemory for dates 


ayo Be for ee + aid and figures isn’t half so bad as a poor memory for 


including postage p aid one address in the | spelling; you don’t need dates so often. Even if d k fil h d k 
United States or C: anada, a $3.60 to foreign coun- tn Sr a fair speller and it’s only a few camera, or Ko a m, or ot er Ko a 
tries. Entered at the Post, Uttice. Boston, Mass., as y 4 ’ 
second-class matter. words that are persistently elusive—why, you seem 
A Subscription may begin at any time in the year | toneed them all the time. There’s ‘there’ and ‘their’ d d h d d h ° { 
cumaby aceon” at the end of the time | for instance. My mind knows the difference, and goo s an are anded somet Ing not o 
aT " . ’ . 
Renewal Payment should be sent directly to this | © spell them right always; but my hand doesn . 
office and receipt will be acknowledged by change | and won’t learn. That is, I can spell them when 
in the expiration date following the subscriber’s | stop to think, but I can’t acquire a mechanical 


address on the margin of the paper. Payment to | uneonseious memory for them as I can for other our manufacture you are not getting 


stranger is made at the risk of the subscriber. 
Remittances should be made by Post Office Money | Words. I’m as likely to write one as the other; and 


Order, Express Money Order, Registered Letter or | when I write the wrong one, it looks so ignorant! 
Bank Draft. No other way by mail is safe. 


Always give the name of the Post Office to which It can’t be often, Cyntif, that you find it neces- what you specified, which is obviously 


our paper is sent. In asking for change of address sary to jot down the date of Magna Charta off- 
be sure to give the old as well as the new address. | hand, or write home to an eager family to announce 
Your name cannot be found on our books unless | when William the Conqueror invaded Britain; but 








this is done. | P ; 
Pesce | U'm likely any time to have to write, ‘They called unfair both to you and to us. 
Le iter s should be addressed and orders made payable for me in their car and took me there,’—and a fine y 
PERRY MASON COMPANY showing I make with my years and education if I 
The Youth’s Companion mix the ‘theres’ and ‘theirs’!” 


Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. “Memories are tricky things,” agreed Cynthia, 
a 2 ’ 


cheering up perceptibly. “Mine’s all right for any- 
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WHITE SWELLING a ae Thank goodness, I can always Kodak is our registered and 
EES HE term white swelling has sometimes os 
SP ration pr any of the superficial joints,| A ROLL CALL OF ODD NAMES common law trademark’ and cannot be 


usually it means tuberculosis of the curious punning names. They were civilian t h * d d f 
knee joint. Like hip disease, spinal names, many of them feminine, and they 
disease and tuberculous inflammation of other | were certainly cane enough. But now an enter- rig t y ap p 1¢e except to goo Ss OF Our 
joints, it occurs usually in children, and at an | prising Washington reporter publishes a list of 
earlier age than that at which tuberculosis of the | oddities taken from the file cards in the Bureau 
lungs, or consumption, commonly begins. Almost | of War Risk Insurance, and for queerness, carried manufacture. 
any part of the body may become the seat of tuber- | sometimes to the verge of the incredible, the army 
culosis, —lungs, glands, skin, brain membranes, | assuredly wins. 
bones and joints,—but next to the lungs it prob-| Willie Darling must have found it a relief to get 
ably affects most frequently the joints. to France, where the girls could not translate him, 
Of the joints the hip, spine and knee are the most | a relief that no doubt was shared by those mar- 
often attacked. When in the knee the disease be- | tial individuals, Handsom Pleasant Ayres and 


such as the wrist, elbow or knee; but N= long ago The Companion published some 


gins in the thigh bone, or the shin bone, or the soft | Precious Eugene Grant. Chocolate Candy Clark, *TRADEMARK : Any symbol, mark, name or other characteristic or i 
parts inside the joint, which are called the synovia; | however, even among our French allies, would arbitrary indication secured to the user by a legal registration, adopted 
but wherever its primary seat may be, it soon | remain a “chocolate soldier” still, searcely camou- and used, as by a manufacturer or merchant to designate the goods 
spreads to the joint as a whole. flaged by the difference of an extra ‘“‘e” and a sac- 4 eh lle De 
When the soft tissues are chiefly or largely in- | charine and superfluous middle name. But Little he manufactures or sells and to distinguish them from the goods of 
volved the swelling is likely to be very marked. | Kittie Karr of Norfolk, Virginia, who does not competitors. STANDARD DICTIONARY. 


This is the swelling of the synovia, not the swell- | even sound like an Amazon in his own tongue, 
ing caused by fluid—serum in acute inflammations | was doubtless able to impress the fair sex of fair 
and pus in more chronic conditions. The fluid | France with his masculine and military charms, 
swelling feels like a bladder filled with water; but | unhampered for once by any farcical suggestion 
this is semiresistant and boggy like a bladder | of femininity. 

filled with wet paper. It often seems to be greater| It is to be hoped that Green Berry Anderson 
than it really is, because the muscles of the thigh | disagreed with the enemy, and that Paris Green | 
and leg above and below the joint are ipo He proved even more deadly; while Isaac Didnot | I 5. adel alee E a ae K. d, h 
knee is partly bent and usually at the same time | Butcher perhaps did butcher when the order was lf , 
rotated slightly outward. Although the patient at | given to oo the bayonet. Grief Grimes may have it 1S L an astman, iL 1S L a 0aaR. 4 
first may be able to move the knee quite a little, | transferred his sorrows to the foe, and Fine Ger- 
he will instantly and involuntarily resist any at-| man have proved to the other kind of Germans 
tempt by the doctor to bend or to straighten it, and | how much finer his kind was than theirs as fighting 


in the later stages the joint becomes absolutely | men. | : 
stiff and the leg is dislocated behind the thigh| Here are a few more of the odd names and facts EASTMAN KODAK ci., Rochester, N. ¥ 
bone. that the filing cards revealed: There were in the 


If discovered and treated early in its course, | servicea Dinner Bell Page, Great Britton Turner, | 
tuberculous disease of the knee can sometimes be | Wiley Fox Hunter, Green Hue Jackson, Lloyd | 


















































arrested, but the process of cure is long and tedi- | George Parliament, George Sleeps From House 
ous, and it calls for great patience on the part of | and Free Office Graves. There were also Asad 
both doctor and patient. The treatment is either | Experience Wilson of Van Hook, North Dakota; | goc>oooc 2000¢ 20COC 2000¢ >0< 2000¢ 2000 Cc 2000¢ 2000¢ 
by extension—that is, by pulling steadily on the | Mih Gosh of Chicago; Green Horn of Statesboro, | 1 
joint so as to relieve as far as possible the pressure | Georgia; Velvet Couch of Brinkley, Arkansas; | ¥ . 
and friction of the two joint surfaces on each other | Will Swindle of Center, Texas; Slaughter Bugg of | Q ‘ . \g 
—or by putting the knee in a firm plaster splint so | Oscar, Louisiana; and E. Pluribus Brown of Perry, | f . ’ 
as to prevent as far as possible all motion. In | Georgia. oes 1t Stl rea — 
either case care must be taken not to immobilize Abraham Lincolns, George Washingtons, Rob- | 
the joint too long, for there is always danger of a | ert E. Lees and William Jennings Bryans were in | Y U 
stiff knee after white swelling, even if treatment is | the service by hundreds. Gen. Grant, Gen. Wel- e ° 
begun early. When the joint begins to get well, | lington and Gen. Jackson also helped beat the | f A 
massage and electricity are useful to restore the | Germans. Quite a few Virgin Marys, largely men 9 
wasted muscles. of Latin descent, were in the army, too. 6 6 3 
ao} The clerks found forty-nine ways of spelling | U U 
Aloysius and eighteen ways of spelling Ignatz. ° ca 2 
ELUSIVE DATES There were fifty-three thousand Johnsons, fifty-one | 8 P : 
Be ee ial e ; thousand Smiths, forty-seven thousand Williamses 
ERY well, assented Cynthia, SurreN- | and eighteen thousand one hundred Walkers in 
ee eee pig nad gn the service, and in the 374th Infantry alone there | \ d d l ° h \ 
nothing to interfere with my staying PETE SRP SEs Tae DRMgNeSS : a n O y O u re a 1 Z e WwW a t : 
on, except that age’ for the study ee 1 . ° 5 1 
class; and I have it with me, all f | 
finished and ready to mail, except for verifying a WHY DINNER WAS LATE 1 C m ca n S to y O u r a mM 1 y - 
few dates. Mary Dame will read it for me, I know; 5 . 
and I don’t believe she’ll mind attending to the MONG the passengers on board a ship cross- | ¢ ° 
dates, too, since she’ll know I couldn’t find refer- ing the Atlantic recently, says the Phila-| ‘ ‘ ) 
ence books up here. I’m pretty sure they’re right, delphia Star, was a man who stuttered. One Look at the line below your address on this 
anyway, but I never dare trust my memory for | day he hurried to the captain. “S—s-s-s-s—” he . . " = 
dates. I used to think I was sure of at least Co- | stuttered. , ; ; issue of The Companion. If it still reads . 
lumbus and Bunker Hill, but since we've had the | “Oh, I can’t be bothered!” said the captain an- | ¢ ee 9 Se “ i ° 
telephone I’m shaky even on those.” grily. ““Go to somebody else.” JAN. 20” your subscription expired with R 
“The telephone? What’s that got to do with it?” | The man tried to speak to everyone on board, . 
inquired Betty. ‘I’m sure I can’t see any connec- | but no one would wait to hear what he had to say. the last issue of December. And your name 
tion.” At last he came to the captain again. U ° cai ° U 
“Not if your number was one four nine ring| ‘Look here,” said the captain, “I can tell you | § will drop from our subscription list unless you ° 
three?” suggested Cynthia. what to do when you want to say anything: you | 8 ° 
Betty shook her head. should sing it.” Suddenly, in a tragic voice, the act promptly. 
“Vou can’t? Well, it’s merely that I never can | man began to sing: 
remember which is which: Did Columbus discover Should auld acquaintance be forgot and never 4 U 
America in 1493, and is my telephone number one brought to mind? ° ° - 'e 
four nine ring two, or — The blooming cook’s fell overboard and is twenty ° Delay may mean disappointment and the loss o 
“You absurd goose! Not really?” miles behind. : 
“Really. Oh, if you haven’t that kind of a mem- od of some splendid numbers, as we cannot prom- 
ory, I don’t suppose you can be expected to under- See ° . : 
stand. If I weren’t a teacher, perhaps it wouldn’t ART CRITICISM . ise intervening issues to cover a break In the 9 
matter, but I certainly do find it humiliating! Dates Fi Jer , erm Ww ‘ O > 4? 0 
and numbers—they run through my mind as if it () craerea io ‘tna itets "presented hinsett subscription. | 
were a sieve. Except, of course, the Declaration at my house, writes a Belgian woman in 
peer given Fig angen ge te a the World’s Work. I showed him among others the | YJ | 
( » DEcaus ; abe < ‘ican | room occupied for more than two years by the | §% " 
stnaty oan GAN: Fy SSR, Fe ais, SOtNNd. | Aeaeateds delegates of the Relief Commission, in | § q BUT IF YOU WILL SEND YOUR : 
rump , De ’ ar 200. | which a reproduction of an ancient work of art— 
the consciousness of Young America—what are | a bust without arms—stood on the mantelpiece. ere ao Se Se 
you laughing at? ’ ,, | The subaltern thought the room appeared to be | UJ WILL PROMISE YOU UN- U 
A little error of a year; but no matter, since it | comfortable, but, seeking to make himself dis- | 9 ° 
oat ener © Oyathle, Oynthiat I wonder if | agreeable, he raised his eyebrows, after looking | BROKEN VISITS OF THE COM- : 
aps yw when y' yer xd § ,,, | at the reproduction, and said in a rude voice: | 
Cynthia smiled sheepishly. “Honestly, I don’t; | «why, madam, did you cut the arms off this bust | PANION FOR 1920, AND THAT 
but I don’t iike to admit it, because it sounds as | jn a room destined to be occupied by a German MEANS 53 ISSUES THIS YEAR. 
if I were one of those sillies who try to hide their | ofjeere” 19 . 
a ey Words failed me. What could I say? He left the | 9 Ww. 
must—if only you wouldn’t give yourself time to seni th Anaicanihteh peices mui -_ | = shall be glad to include The 
get confused. Say it off, quick, without stopping , Companion Home Calendar for 
to think. Now, then! One—two—three—when ?” ee 1% 1920 also. . 
“February 5th, 1878,’’ recited Cynthia breath- | Q ° 
acy thia Searle, that’s your th cried EAA? SeCenenren | 
‘Cynthié arle, that’s your mother!” cried 
, ait i Bani ; ae é ne TREATMENT | ‘ 
Betty with a burst of laughter. “At least, the year ( y . : 
is; she and my mother were born in the same | ‘* A ND shall I be able to play the piano when my | & Phe Subscription PERRY MASON COMPANY U 
year, so I know.” A hands heal?” asked the wounded soldier, | 9 Price is $2.50 BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS ° 
“I’ve done it again, then,’’ said Cynthia help- according to the Houston Post. A O 
lessly. “Of course I meant 1898; but somehow “Certainly you will,” said the doctor. | \J : { 
sevens and nines are particularly easy to mix, and “Gee, that’s great! I never could before.” >000¢ 9000¢ 9000¢ 2000¢ >Oc .000¢ 2000¢ 000¢ 90006 
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Our Special Offer Below is Good for a Limited Time Only 
Closing Date to be Announced Soon 








Kent. His characters are those of the master. 


The 
RE-CREA TION 
OF BRIAN KENT 


The Latest Success by that 
Master Story-Teller 


HAROLD BELL WRIGHT 


‘T HE Re-Creation of Brian Kent, sweet and 
appealing in its pathos, and vibrant with 

the local color of the mystic, enchanted 
Ozarks, marks the author’s greatest advance in 
story-telling charm. By it, his publishers claim 
that Harold Bell Wright has earned the title of 
**The Master Story-Teller. ’’ 


How Brian Kent was saved from the wreck of 
himself, and the part played in this drama of life 
by Auntie Sue, the dear old schoolmarm of Elbow 
Rock neighborhood, with the help of Judy and 
Betty Jo, makes a tale that holds the reader until 
the very last page. The author knows life and how 
we live it or he never could have created Brian 

They must be real living human beings and we 


must have known them somewhere. How we would like to meet Auntie Sue, one of the 
sweetest characters of all Wright’s stories. You come 


to love Judy, too—poor, deformed, mountain-bred 
Judy. And Betty Jo!—well, we can ‘understand how 
Brian . . . But then you must read the story for 
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yourself. JAN. 29. 
Watch the date line, below the mailing address 
CONASTIS ” on your copy of The Companion. If it reads 
A Million-Copy Story “Jan. 20,’’ this means that your subscription 
To write a story of which a million copies are sold is a high distinction for any expired with the last issue of December, and was 

author. Yet Harold Bell Wright has accomplished this feat several times. The renewable January 1, 1920. _ 
Re-Creation of Brian Kent is his eighth story success. His previous books have In such a case why not also include your re- 
sales records of from three quarters of a million up to two million copies each. newal remittance when sending the new sub- 


The publishers’ prediction that sales of this new story would quickly reach a million 
copies will probably be more than realized by the time you read this offer. There 
must be some good reason for this remarkable record. Here evidently is a writer 
who knows life, and who by his sympathetic handling of the characters in his 
stories brings a real message to his readers. 


Tf you read and liked The Shepherd of the Hills—and who didn’ t— 

you Il be delighted with this latest gem from this gifted author’s pen. 

The new Ozark story has the same charm and sweetness of the 
earlier success. 


Get Your Copy Free 


OUR OFFER. Send us one new subscription for The 
Youth’s Companion (not for any member of your house- 
hold) with $2.50 to pay for it, and we will present you 
with a copy of Harold Bell Wright’s new story, The Re- 
Creation of Brian Kent, sending the Book to you post- 
paid. This Book cannot be purchased anywhere for less 
than $1.50 net. 


The Book is given only to a present subscriber to pay him for introducing 
The Companion into a home where it has not been taken the past year. 


TO HELP YOU EARN THE BOOK easily and quickly, you may promise a prospective subscriber that we will send with The Companion 


scription for Harold Bell Wright’s new book? 
This will assure you of the continuance of your 
paper without interruption. Unless you act 
promptly you may lose several 
copies (frequently the very heart 
5 : of a fascinating story) as we can- 

not guarantee to supply back 

—s numbers. 







The Companion Home 
Calendar goes to all 
subscribers who pay for 




















a copy of the new Victory World Atlas, with 32 pages of maps showing the new boundaries according 
to the Peace Treaty of Versailles, for only ten cents additional. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 881 Commonwealth Avenue, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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+ SPARE THE TUBE AND SPOIL THE CHILD + COLGATE’S IN TIME SAVED MINE +¢ 











abn well taught, is held 
to by a child all its life—and 
taught in turn to its children, 
and by them‘to their children, 
to continue for generations. 


Teach your children the twice- 
a-day care of the teeth with 
Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream 
—especially the brushing just 
before going to bed. Teach them 
that, along with the other good 
habits of punctuality, obedience 
and truthfulness. . Personal 
cleanliness is fully as important 
—and cleanliness of the mouth 
is a vital part of personal clean- 
liness. 


“An inch twice 
a day keeps the 
teeth from decay” 


You can safely give them Col- 
gate’s—yjust as you can safely 
use it yourself. It cleans the 
teeth thoroughly, removing de- 
posits and polishing the enamel 
to natural whiteness. But its 
thoroughness is safe, there are 
no risky drugs or harsh grit in 
Colgate’s. And the flavor is 
delicious—an added help in es- 
tablishing the habit. 


Colgate’s is sold everywhere—or a 
trial tube sent for 2c. For 20c extra 
in stamps we will send a set of 12 
Mother Goose Booklets with col- 
ored covers by Jessie Willcox Smith, 
the famous artist of child-life. 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. 25, 199 Fulton Street, NEW YORK 


Colgate’s Improved Proverb 
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COLGATE’S IS THE BEST POLICY + THE EARLY BRUSH CATCHES THE GERM + 


COLGATE S 


RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 
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